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IF TELEVISION hasn’t made you sick and tired of Demo- 
crats, or if television had made you sick and tired before 
the Democrats took it over, next week’s New LEApER will 
provide full convention coverage. David C. Williams, long 
our correspondent in London and Washington, has been 
out in Chicago all week sauntering among the assembled 
representatives of the Democracy and casting a jaundiced 
eye on their (public and private) deliberations. He’ll give 
us a full-length analysis of what “really” happened. Mean- 
while, Editor William E. Bohn, glued to his TV back East, 
will observe the 1956 styles of politicking, as compared to 
those of the good (or bad) old days. Mr. Williams, God 
help him, will then make the trek out to San Francisco, 
pausing to collect a few stethoscopes and thermometers, in 
order to cover the Republican jamboree. We'll get a full 
report on that shindig, too. So turn off your TV, turn on 
your hi-fi, Jet Mozart cool you off in this hot season, and 
enjoy the best of the conventions in our soundproof pages. 

Best-SELLER: The man who said the American public 
isn’t interested in Communism was a bit shortsighted. Per- 
haps we are all tired of soap-operas about repentant assistant 
professors in Walla Walla who once saved tinfoil for the 
Lincoln Brigade, but the real thing—the current Kremlin 
drama—still seems to pack as much wallop as Boris 
Godunov does for music-lovers. Anyhow, our “Crimes of the 
Stalin Era” booklet (the complete text of The Speech by 
Khrushchev, annotated by Boris Nicolaevsky) has become 
our all-time best-seller and is now entering its third printing. 
Apart from our regular readers, who got the booklet free 
with our July 16 issue, we’ve sent out more than 22.000 
copies already and we have numerous unfilled orders await- 
ing the new printing. Though several competing versions 
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of the speech are (or will be) in circulation, none contain 
Mr. Nicolaevsky’s prolific annotation and all are at least 
six times as expensive as our edition (20 cents a copy, 25 
copies for $3, 100 copies for $15). The attractive format— 
solid enough to keep on your bookshelf, handy enough to 
put in your pocket, clear enough to read anywhere—may 
also have something to do with our signal success. In any 
case, if you’re waiting around in the hope that Moscow will 
issue an authorized version, you’re going to have a long 
wait: The Soviet Communist party just put out a “complete” 
stenographic record of the 20th Congress (hog statistics and 
all), with but a short note to indicate that Comrade 
Khrushchev made a few remarks about the “cult ‘of person- 
ality” and its consequences at the closed session. So you'd 
better order the most convenient and authoritative version 
extant now, before the third printing, too, is exhausted, 
You'll find a special coupon for this purpose on page 24, 

Labor AppEAL: We have space to note only a few of the 
many who joined the Labor Committee to Release In- 
prisoned Trade Unionists and Democratic Socialists in the 
course of the past week. Among them were: 

Magnus Astmarsson, Chairman, Icelandic Printers Union; 
Roger Baldwin, Chairman, International League for the 
Rights of Man; René Cochinard, Executive Committee, 
Force Ouvriére, France; Rudolf Eriksen, President, Nor- 
wegian Clothing Workers Union; S. Guruswami, General 
Secretary, All-India Railwaymen’s Federation; Sen Koga, 
General Secretary, Japanese Federation of Trade Unions; 
J. Kuivenhoven, President, Netherlands Federation of Trans- 
port Personnel; Ang Liong Sing, General Secretary. Singa- 
pore Trades Union Congress; T. Yates, General Secretary 
National Union of Seamen, Britain. 
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Two Articles 





STORM OVER SUEZ 


LoNDON 

F THE MATTER were not so serious, 
| the spectacle of the Western pow- 
ers trying and failing to adopt a firm 
line with Egyptian President Nasser 
would be distinctly comic. It soon 
became evident that the real aim of 
Western policy, underlying the in- 
dignant noises now audible on stage, 
is to secure an agreement leaving 
Egypt in possession of the Suez Canal 
but placing its operation under some 
form of international control. 

Before considering the chances of 
such an outcome while the present 
Egyptian regime remains in power, 
it is worthwhile to look at the legal 
background. The argument, now 
fashionable in British Conservative 
circles, that the whole upset is due to 
Britain's abandonment of military 
control over the Suez base can be 
dismissed briefly. It is rooted in a 
misunderstanding of the 1936 treaty 
with Egypt, which concerned defense 
of the Canal against external (i.e., 
Italian) aggression, not its adminis: 
tration as an international waterway. 
The treaty did not entitle the British 
to stay for the purpose of protecting 
shipping rights; nor did the Con- 
stantinople convention of 1888, to 
which Egypt (then a viceroyalty of 
Turkey) never adhered. On the other 
hand, the 1954 Anglo-Egyptian 
agreement, under which Britain evac- 
uated Suez, did commit both parties 
to uphold the convention, thereby 
indirectly guaranteeing freedom of 
navigation. This undertaking, of 
course, has been persistently violated 
by Egypt in regard to ships bound 
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By G. L. Arnold 


for Israel—without drawing a British 
protest. Only now has it suddenly 
been discovered that Colonel Nasser 
cannot safely be left in sole control 
of a waterway through which so 
much Western shipping has to pass. 
This, however, leads to another 
awkwardness. It is now the British 
contention that unfettered Egyptian 
control of Suez is not merely unde- 
sirable but intolerable. Such control 
was nonetheless envisaged in the 
Anglo-Egyptian agreement of 1954 
and in the various official declara- 
tions concerning the expiration of 
the Suez Company’s lease in 1968. It 
is now argued that Egypt had only 
to wait for this event in order to 
obtain legally what Nasser has now 
seized by force, but it is also sug- 
gested that national control of an 
international waterway is wrong in 
principle. Somewhere in this argu- 
ment there is a hole through which 
great gusts of Arab and Asian na- 
tionalist indignation are going to 
blow in the months to come, whether 
or not the matter goes to the United 
Nations or the Hague Court. Sooner 
or later, no doubt, some form of 
international control will be estab- 
lished, if only because the maritime 
powers are beginning to realize that 
Colonel Nasser is a_ professional 
blackmailer. But it will not be easy 
to sell this line of thought to the 
burgeoning nationalisms of Asia. 
The interim prospect of prolonged 
deadlock and economic warfare 
would begin to look really grim if 
the Eden Government could be trust- 
ed to live up to its implied threat to 


do everything short of war to bring 
Colonel Nasser to his senses, From 
the start, those familiar with Sir 
Anthony Eden’s political and _per- 
sonal record did not take these threats 
very seriously, and their skepticism 
is now beginning to be widely shared. 
But, quite apart from the evident 
lack of stamina in official Western 
quarters, there is genuine puzzlement 
over the means proper to the occa- 
sion. 

That the interim measures hastily 
adopted to “freeze” Cairo’s income 
from shipping dues are not going to 
hurt very much is apparent when one 
considers that Egypt has thus far 
been able to live without the Suez 
Company’s revenues. It is true that 
the “freezing” interfere 
with Colonel Nasser’s proclaimed in- 
tention of using these revenues to 
build the Aswan Dam, but it is much 
easier for him to postpone this op- 
eration for a year than it is for the 
maritime nations to do without the 
Suez Canal. In the event of a total 
stoppage, that is to say, all the eco- 
nomic advantages are on Colonel 
Nasser’s side: He can hold out longer. 

It is just for this reason that the 
French Government is in favor of 
resolute action to keep the Canal open 
under all circumstances, even if it 
means sending troops and warships. 
But this is just the kind of thing that 
no one expects the Eden Government 
to do, especially in the face of U.S. 
disapproval. And Colonel 
Nasser must be as well briefed about 
Sir Anthony’s constitutional spine- 
lessness as Mussolini was twenty 


measures 


since 








years ago at the time of the Abys- 
sinian débacle, the threats now cur- 
rent here tend to ring somewhat 
hollow—even to the Tory right- 
wingers, who at heart do not believe 
that their government is capable of 
the kind of drastic action that might 
have to follow if Nasser and his 
associates reject the idea of inter- 
national control. 

At the same time, there is genuine 
pressure on the Government to safe- 
guard Britain’s oil supplies, the bulk 
of which pass through the Canal. 
This issue must, however. be differ- 
entiated from the question of Canal 
tolls and their presumptive effect on 
oil prices, On this subject. there are 
some exaggerations current. If and 
when the Egyptian Government in- 
creases the tolls, the impact on the 
price is likely to be trifling. 

Tolls at present average about 
$23.000 per tanker; the estimated 
cost per ton of oil going through the 
Canal is less than one dollar. Even 
a large increase in the tolls need not 
affect the price of oil to the consumer 
or to industry. And since the cost- 
per-ton of freight charges from Ku- 
wait to Britain, at the present market 
rate for charter tankers, is $14—of 
which less than a dollar is accounted 
for by passage through Suez—the 
toll charges, even at double or triple 
the present rate. would still be only a 
small percentage of the cost to the 
consumer; whereas the extra trans- 
port costs of taking tankers around 
the Cape (if the Canal were closed or 
the tolls exorbitant) would come to 
almost $4 per ton for an average-size 
tanker. There is talk of building 
super-tankers too large for Suez and 
capable of economical operation on 
the Cape route, but this is a long- 
term prospect. There is talk, too, of 
building additional pipelines to the 
Mediterranean, but they are still in 
the dream stage. Meanwhile, Colonel 
Nasser is sitting pretty. 

The conclusion must therefore re- 
luctantly be reached that very little 
will come out of all the present ex- 
citement. It is nonetheless ‘apparent 
that Nasser has seriously blotted his 


copybook and made matters more 
difficult for his admirers and apolo- 
gists in official quarters. He has now 
been publicly stigmatized as an em- 
bryo Hitler by the French Govern- 
ment, solemnly lectured by Sir An- 
thony Eden, ard even treated to some 
gentle admonitions by the U.S. State 
Department. Though unlikely to harm 
him in the short run, these verbal 
rumblings are probably indicative of 
a change of mind such as preceded 
the gradual, reluctant extrusion of 
Mussolini from the select company of 
European statesmen. It is even con- 
ceivable that if and when Nasser em- 


barks on his next adventure—which 
will probably be directed against 
Israel, and timed to take place about 
four weeks after his latest escapade 
has been officially forgiven—there 
will be some quite genuine irritation 
in Washington and London, perhaps 
even accompanied by a few harmless 
gestures intended to warn him off. 
Anyone who wants the Western 
powers to do more must find ways 
and means to stiffen their spines. 
This is not an easy operation, and 
perhaps we would all be well advised 
not to expect them to display more 
firmness than they did in the Thirties, 


INTERNATIONALIZE 
ALL KEY WATERWAYS 


By Salvador de Madariaga 


Lonpon 
GyPT used to be described as the 
t estuary of the Nile. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps then made it the land of the 
Suez Canal. Thus, this relatively small 
nation is doubly famous, for the Nile 
has had an illustrious history from 
remotest antiquity, while the Canal 
is today one of the major arteries of 
world trade. And so it is proper that 
whatever happens on the Nile should 
resound on the Canal and be heard 
all over the world. No wonder that 
the West’s blunt and dramatic refusal 
to finance the Aswan dam on the Nile 
brought to a head the nationalization 
of the Canal Company, which appar- 
ently was being planned. What is 
astonishing is that such a logical se- 
quence caused any surprise at all to 
those who, knowing all the political 
and legal circumstances, should have 
been alive to its possibility. In the 
turmoil caused by Colonel Nasser’s 
dramatic gesture, a number of issues 
seem to have coiled themselves around 
each other, making confusion worse 
confounded. 
The first confusion would appear 
to be one between Britain as a nation 


with a proud history as a_ world 
power, Britain as a people with a vital 
need to keep free a passage through 
the Suez Canal, and Britain as the 
owner of a considerable number of 
shares in the Canal Company. This 
explains such utterances by promi- 
nent Britons as “An attack on our 
honor and interests!” But the three 
issues should be kept separated. 

The issue of “honor” is not clear. 
This kind of claim never is. It may be 
related to that of prestige, and it de- 
pends on the figure that a nation and 
its government happen to cut at a 
given time on the world stage. In this 
case, it could hardly be discussed 
without reference to the Aswan dam 
decision. No one believes, indeed no 
one pretends, that the Aswan decision 
was taken on_ strictly _ financial 
grounds, It was a political decision 
meant to convey to Colonel Nasser 
the displeasure of Washington (and, 
it would appear, of London) at his 
Muscovite flirtations. 

Neither the substance nor the man 
ner of the step is, however, convine- 
ing. Disquieting and unpleasant as 
Colonel Nasser’s best-of-both-worlds 
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policy is, it does not seem worse in 
itself (apart from its consequences) 
than that of the other two members 
of the neutral trio, Marshal Tito and 
Pandit Nehru. There is no doubt an 
Israeli aspect to the Egyptian policy 
which requires watching, but if it had 
anything to do with the Aswan dam 
rebuff the fact is not evident. As to 
manner, who doubts that the rebuff 
was deliberately made in public? It 
is obvious, therefore, that the dust of 
the Aswan dam is the cause of the 
mud of the Suez Canal. So an out- 
sider, careful to subordinate his per- 
sonal preferences to an objective view 
of things, is bound to conclude that 
the matter of honor or prestige had 
better be shelved. 

Then comes the issue of the need 
for oil and its free passage through 
the Canal. That this issue is vital to 
Britain is evident. Vital not in the 
sense that British life could not pro- 
ceed without it—for there is plenty of 
oil in the world that need not pass 
through the Suez Canal—but in the 
sense that it would make Britain de- 
pendent on oil worked by other than 
British-controlled companies. This 
raises the whole problem of oil owner- 
ship. Moreover, if “vital need” were 
to justify actual possession, the strug- 
gle of conflicting claims would bring 
about a tangle of terrible wars. 

Experience, furthermore, shows 
that, when a big nation possesses un- 
disputed control over an important 
passage, this control is used as its 
government sees fit. By and large, 
Suez under British control and Pan- 
ama under American have been held 
in a reasonable way. Freedom of nav- 
igation has been maintained in peace; 
a fair attitude has been kept in war. 
But the mere fact of holding such a 
privilege in peace and war is bound 
to strike world opinion as somewhat 
obsolete. In some delicate cases, too, 
the use of it may give rise to serious 
differences of opinion. (For instance, 
the keeping of the Suez Canal open 
to Mussolini’s ships during the Ethi- 
opian conflict and its closing to Span- 
ish ships during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war. ) 
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The suggestion put forward by Sir 
Anthony Eden that the Canal be inter- 
nationalized is admirable. Some of 
us have been advocating it for nearly 
a generation. It should, of course, 
apply to every channel and narrow 
passage of international importance, 
including Singapore, Gibraltar and 
Panama. This is the truly statesman- 
like solution of a problem which is 
only vexed because the beati possi- 
dentes are slow to adapt themselves 
to modern ideas and ways, which the 
discovery of the H-bomb has made 
imperative. 

As for the third issue, arising out 
of the fact that Britain owns a con 
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siderable share of the Suez Compa- 
ny’s capital, it does not seem that the 
Egyptian act is in any way contrary 
to either custom or law (leaving aside 
its brusque and discourteous man- 
ner). Compensation seems sufficient. 
One can always rely on the liberal 
organs of the British press to state a 
case honestly, and one of them has 
rightly pointed out that “until lately, 
the Company was very shortsighted 
in taking high profits and failing to 
plow them back into Egyptian eco- 
nomic development.” Sooner or later, 
this kind of thing has to stop. It is 
not in any case a good thing, at least 
in the international field, for a state 
as such to take on forms and activi- 





ties that are best left to a truly free 
enterprise; for if the capitalist under- 
taking does not live up to the most 
exacting standards, matters of policy 
and prestige arise which are bound to 
make issues both complex and dan- 
gerous. Whenever an affair is impor- 
tant enough to justify intervention at 
state level, it is best to organize an 
international authority. 

This episode may turn out to 
have been useful if, as seems likely, 
both sides realize their responsibili- 
ties and attack the problems at issue 
in a world-commonwealth perspective. 
Three questions are involved: Suez, 
the Aswan dam, and oil. They ought 
to be re-examined not merely in them- 
selves, but as concrete cases of wider 
and deeper questions. So far as the 
Canal is concerned, the Eden pro- 
posal should be adopted. It might be- 
come the first practical step toward 
putting vital world arteries under an 
ad hoc world authority. This would, 
if successful, provide enough experi- 
ence for the internationalization of 
other narrow passages in the years 
to come. 

As for the dam, its financing should 
be removed from the field of political 
squabbles. A special authority should 
be set up to finance big schemes of 
this kind without political strings. It 
is demoralizing for small nations to 
have to depend on diplomacy and 
power politics for such work. The 
Aswan dam is as vital to Egypt as the 
freedom of the Canal is to Britain. 
Would Colonel Nasser have indulged 
in some of his less wise moves had 
he been able to rely on free and un- 
fettered financial provision for his 
national needs? It is high time an 
authority was set up to provide such 
objective technical and financial as- 
sistance. The authority would no 
doubt expect international behavior 
compatible. with financial stability, 
and some of the Napoleonic ideas of 
the Egyptian President would have 
to go to the bottom of the Aswan 
lake, much to the benefit of peace in 
Asia Minor. 

As for oil, isn’t it also time to study 


a World Oil Authority? 
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BOHN 


WAS DEEP in my vacation when a 

Times headline shocked me into 
the realization that the life of an old 
friend had come to its end. "Way off 
amid the relaxation of the New Eng- 
land coast, my thoughts were forced 
back to different scenes and interests 
centering on the life of Julius Gerber. 
This quiet and serious-minded trade- 
union leader had passed away on July 
16, and the Times had paid him 
honor in one of its rather wooden 
and stiffly official biographies. 

Julius was born in Riga, Latvia in 
1870. He and Morris Hillquit were 
playfellows there in their boyhood. 
In 1886, when the flood of migration 
was at its height, Julius came to this 
country. Getting a job as a sheet-metal 
worker, he soon became an expert at 
his trade, Members of his family tell 
with amusement how he became ac- 
quainted with old John D. Rockefeller 
while installing a heating apparatus 
in his home and spent long hours, 
for which the Rockefellers paid regu- 
lar rates, in the discussion of eco- 
nomics and labor problems. He was 
one of the founders of Sheetmetal 
Workers Local 28 and became its 
business agent. Later, along with lead- 
ing employers in the business, he 
helped establish the Building Trades 
Arbitration Board. He was the sort 
of constructive labor leader who did 
this sort of thing. 

Even before the founding of the 
Socialist party in 1901, Julius Gerber 
was active in the Socialist movement 
of Brooklyn. By 1904, he was party 
secretary for the City of New York. 
This position he occupied until the 
division and virtual destruction of 
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The Passing of 
A Fighting Idealist 


the organization in 1936. From 
roughly 1904 to 1920, the Socialist 
movement was really moving, and it 
was during these years that Julius 
played an important part in the trade- 
union movement and in the political 
life of New York. 

No one whose connection with 
American Socialism is limited to re- 
cent years can imagine how lively 
that movement was in the years lead- 
ing up to 1920. People of all classes 
were joining in all parts of the coun- 
try. Among them were many men and 
women of talent and conspicuous po- 
sition, When I think of the meetings 
which were held, the papers and mag- 
azines which were published, and the 
campaigns which were carried on, it 
seems impossible that so much activ- 
ity should so quickly have come to an 
end. The reasons for the disappear- 
ance of Socialism as a political power 
in America have been long and 
ponderously discussed and will be de- 
bated for years to come. But one 
cause of the party’s weakness was the 
fact that it was practically a political 
party without politicians. 

I remember numerous Socialists of 
the old days who were magnificent 
characters. Many of them were nota- 
ble orators, fine writers, good econo- 
mists and political theorists, but only 
here and there could you find a man 
with talent or taste for political activ- 
ity. The so-called Socialist party was 
more like a church than a party. In 
most parts of the country, it was not 
a party at all in the sense in which 
Democrats and Republicans use the 
word, The members would give their 
last cent and their last ounce of 


energy. They would wear themselves 
out explaining Socialist principles to 
their neighbors, but they had no idea 
how to go about electing members of 
the Legislature or the City Council. 

It was because he was different 
from most Socialists in this respect 
that Julius Gerber stands out in my 
memory. He knew as much about the 
principles of the Socialist movement 
as the next party member. But the 
speeches he made were always ad- 
dressed to committees or other party 
groups where actions were to be de- 
termined upon and programs carried 
out. He never harangued the public. 
He inspired and directed party work- 
ers. 

I think of him as he quietly went 
about his business in the Socialist 
offices on the top floor of the Rand 
School Building. There, surrounded 
by filing cases filled with membership 
cards and by pictures of party lead- 
ers from Gene Debs on down to local 
captains, he quietly and effectively 
kept his eye on what was happening 
in the most distant and unimportant 
precinct, He knew the wards of the 
city as he knew his own back yard. He 
insisted that party organizers know 
the people in their homes and see to 
it that they came out to register and 
vote. One of his sons said to me the 
other day: “Pop never asked anyone 
else to do anything that he wouldn't 
do himself, In the days when both 
our ballots and our watchers used to 
be thrown out of the election places. 
he led the fighters and often risked a 
black eye or a bloody nose standing 
up for an honest count.” 

In the early 1920s, when the fight 
against Communism fell almost ex- 
clusively on the Socialist party, Julius 
Gerber was always in the forefront. 
In the famous Chicago convention, 
when the leftists were about to suc 
ceed in securing acceptance of Lenin's 
21 points, he was the man who re: 
organized the delegates and threw 
the Communists out. This quiet, ge" 
tle, patient organizer could, on occa 
sion, exhibit physical courage and a 
talent for leadership. It is well that 
such men should be remembered. 
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THE NEw TUNISIA 


Having shattered the fanatical nationalist forces, Neo-Destour party leader 


Habib Bourguiba is concentrating on improving conditions in his country 


TUNIS 
unIsIA, the first of France’s North 
African possessions to win its 

freedom, was also the first to establish 
order and authority within its bor- 
ders. By gaining internal autonomy, 
it opened the first breach in the wall 
of North African colonialism. When 
the Moroccans profited from that 
precedent to go further and achieve 
complete sovereignty, the Tunisians 
inevitably demanded and obtained 
their independence, too. 

The Tunisian nationalist move- 
ment, Neo-Destour, and its leader 
Habib Bourguiba have had to cope 
with great difficulties, Reopening ne- 
gotiations with the French in order 
to advance from autonomy to inde- 
pendence was a delicate matter, And 
even today, with freedom won, Tuni- 
sia’s economy is still tied so closely to 
France’s by a special convention that 
her sovereignty is little more than an 
empty phrase in that realm. This eco- 
nomic convention continues to stir 
ill feeling among Tunisians; Paris 
would do well to scrap it for a new 
and more generous settlement. 

The initial grant of autonomy in 
1954 came only after bloody war- 
fare, with terrorist attacks in the 
cities and guerrilla fighting in the 
countryside conducted by the so- 
called fellaghas. The decisive triumph 
of the nationalist movement came 
when Bourguiba successfully appealed 
to the terrorists and fellaghas to lay 
down their arms in order to make 
negotiations possible. This clearly 
showed that the Neo-Destour repre- 
sented the people and possessed the 
authority needed to govern, 
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It was not easy for the fellaghas to 
adjust to the new state of peace, and 
the Egyptian-dominated Arab League 
did everything in its power to keep 
the pot boiling. The League found a 
tool in Salah Ben Youssef, once the 
No. 2 man in the Neo-Destour and 
always jealous of Bourguiba’s power 
and popularity. Ben Youssef won over 
the extremist wing of the fellagha 
movement and resumed the fight— 
this time against the independent 
Tunisian Government, After a series 
of clashes, his forces were thoroughly 
defeated. Ben Youssef fled, together 
with a number of his lieutenants, and 
last month the remnants of his troops 
surrendered to Bourguiba. 

The first friction between Bour- 
guiba and Ben Youssef had developed 
when the former agreed to accept 
internal autonomy from the French. 
Ben Youssef refused to accept his 
explanation that this was merely the 
first step toward full sovereignty, 
which was to be attained as soon as 
possible. At that time, Ben Youssef 
had many sympathizers in the nation- 
alist movement, but he lost most of 
them by turning against Bourguiba. 

The disaffected leader then direct- 
ed his appeal to the country’s religious 
fanatics by demanding that Tunisia 
become a veritable Moslem theocratic 
state. He insisted that Tunisians go 
on fighting the French until their 
brethren in neighboring Algeria were 
free, and he attacked the Tunisian 
trade-union movement, accusing the 
Neo-Destour of planning to destroy 
free enterprise. This program, of 
course, won him considerable sup- 
port in ultra-conservative circles. 


By winning full sovereignty, how- 
ever, Bourguiba swept most of the 
ground from under Ben Youssef’s 
feet. He then proceeded to make a 
compromise with the religious groups, 
in effect swallowing a statement he 
had once made in France that Tunisia 
would be a secular state. (As one of 
his followers said to me, “There are 
some things you can do but can’t say 
you're doing them—especially in a 
Moslem country.”) The new Constitu- 
tion now states that Tunisia is an 
Arab and Islamic state. In actual prac- 
tice, it is no more a theocratic or 
racist state than, say, Holland or the 
United States. Education, including 
religious education, is under Govern- 
ment control and the church-owned 
landed properties, long notorious for 
their mismanagement, have been na- 
tionalized. Yet, the juridical compro- 
mise was sufficient to rally religious 
leaders behind the Neo-Destour and 
against Ben Youssef. 

The war in Algeria remained a vex- 
ing issue. Tunisians—particularly the 
former guerrillas—feel strong  soli- 
darity with the Algerian independ- 
ence movement. Bourguiba made 
concessions to this sentiment by de- 
claring that the French could not 
count on help from the Tunisian Gov- 
ernment in curbing arms smuggling 
into Algeria and that Tunisia could 
not be used as a base for French mili- 
tary operations against the Algerians. 
This stand caused considerable fric- 
tion with Paris, but it also contrib- 
uted to undermining Ben Youssef’s 
influence. 

On the last point at issue with Ben 
Youssef, the Tunisian trade-union 








movement (UGTT), Bourguiba made 
no concessions whatever, The Neo- 
Destour is a broadly popular party 
which unites workers, small farmers 
and middle class, Its outlook is pro- 
gressive and even socialistic, and the 
trade-union wing is very influential. 
Yet. the UGTT, led by the youthful 
and capable Ahmed Ben Salah, is 
fully conscious of the distinction be- 
tween a political party and a trade 
union and shows no disposition to 
“capture” the Neo-Destour. A_ re- 
markable organization in every way, 
it is today one of the main bastions 
of Western democracy in_ the 
Arab world. 

In the first days of liberation, many 
workers assumed that the moment 
was at hand for a sweeping social rev- 
olution. A wave of strikes seriously 
threatened Tunisia’s precarious econ- 
omy, and, when the UGTT announced 
a general strike,.a struggle for power 
between Ben Salah and Bourguiba 
seemed in the offing. At the last mo- 
ment, however, the two men reached a 
compromise and the strike was called 
off. The UGTT is now devoting much 
of its energy to a program of Tunisian 
social and economic reconstruction, 
and its influence in the Government 
is strong. 

Prime Minister Bourguiba’s posi- 
tion in the country is unassailable. 
He is the revered national leader who 
demonstrated his ability and charac- 
ter during the fight for freedom and 
when he persuaded the fellaghas to 
lay down their arms. Unquestionably, 
he has a strong authoritarian streak, 
but this may be an advantage rather 
than a danger in newly independent 
Tunisia. 

The Tunisians have a parliament, 
which they regard with a touching 
reverence and pride. It sits in the 
beautiful former palace of the Beys, 
and I thought its proceedings were 
conducted with great dignity. Yet, it 
is a one-party institution, the entire 
Neo-Destour ticket having been swept 
in at the elections together with a few 
allied candidates; Bourguiba is defi- 
nitely the dominant influence. This 
does not preclude debate, but it great- 


ly limits the possibility of effective 
opposition. I was present at a session 
when Ben Salah proposed an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, After Bour- 
guiba had spoken strongly against the 
amendment, it was unanimously re- 
jected! 
Nevertheless, Tunisia needs a 
strong, stable government now; it 
cannot afford party splits or Gov- 
ernment crises. Democracy is safe- 
guarded by the freedom of discussion 
within the Neo-Destour party organi- 
zation and, above all, by the inde- 
pendence and self-confidence of the 
trade unions and the press. Moreover, 
the Neo-Destour includes enough able 
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BOURGUIBA: THE DOMINANT FORCE 


and forceful personalities to guard 
against any abuse of power by its 
leader. 

The internal situation in Tunisia is 
now stable. The old guerrilla army 
has been completely dissolved and 
replaced by a regular national army. 
The Tunisian Government has also 
created a new police force to take 
the place of the heavily discredited 
colonial police. Results were not long 
in coming: Recently, for the first 
time, some members of the French 
terrorist group known as the “Red 
Hand” were discovered and arrested. 
The reason why the French police had 
never been able to find them also be- 
came clear: The “Red Hand” was led 


by French policemen. From now on, 
the Tunisian Minister of the Interior 
proudly assured me, he could guaran. 
tee the life and property of everyone 
—Arab, Frenchman or foreigner, 

The chief remaining stumbling 
block in relations with France is the 
status of French troops in Tunisia, 
Originally, the two countries agreed 
on the principle of “cooperation for 
the defense of Tunisia”—a formula 
designed to preserve French control 
of the big base at Bizerte. which is 
essential to Tunisian as well as French 
security. The outbreak of war in Al- 
geria, however, changed the situa 
tion. The French desire to use this 
country as a base for the Algerian 
campaign is regarded by Tunisians as 
a violation of their sovereignty. Nor 
is this merely a legalistic objection. 
The French secret police, guarding 
the frontier against arms smuggling, 
allowed the French police inspector 
involved with the “Red Hand” terror- 
ists to escape. Yet, despite the in- 
transigent statements made both by 
Bourguiba and by French Foreign 
Minister Pineau, there is room for 
compromise. Bourguiba had _origi- 
nally accepted the principle of gradual 
withdrawal of French troops, and the 
base at Bizerte could be rented to the 
French without endangering Tunisian 
sovereignty over the town itself. 

Tunisia’s economic problems are 
among the gravest it must face. Poor- 
er than newly liberated Morocco to 
the West, it suffers from tremendous 
unemployment, which is constantly im- 
creased by the rising population. Yet 
it has excellent potentialities for com- 
merce and tourism, agriculture and 
industry. It possesses an ambitious 
middle class and an industrious popu: 
lation whose political outlook is real 
istic, unfanatical and basically pro 
Western. Though the people feel sen 
timental ties with other Arab nations. 
I found little sympathy for the Arab 
League’s policies among Tunisian 
leaders. If we in the West provide the 
necessary aid and support. Tunisia 
seems destined to become a strong: 
hold of liberal democracy in North 
Africa. 


The New Leader 
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Nuclear stalemate has made ‘conventional’ wars 


more likely — and we are poorly prepared 


s 


How UNLIKELY IS WAR? 


By G. F. Hudson 


LonpDon 
A THE TIME of Stalin’s death, there was among the 
nations of the West an acute sense of military 
danger. The unmitigated hostility of the Communist 
states and the experience of the Korean War had created 
an awareness of the strategic threat from the Sino- 
Soviet bloc and a will to oppose it which had resulted in 
the organization of NATO. In the three years that have 
elapsed since then, the sense of military danger in the 
West has so far decreased that it has even become cus- 
tomary to speak of the “cold war” as a thing of the 
past and of the threat of military force as something 
that has now been banished from practical politics. 
There is still, it is held, a Soviet menace, but in the fu- 
ture it will take only political and economic forms and 
will have to be met on these levels. The triumphant claim 
of the British Foreign Secretary after the Geneva “sum- 
mit” conference last year that “there ain’t gonna be no 
war” has come to be more and more widely accepted, and 
is now having its logical effect in the party politics of 
the NATO countries: While Iceland has elected a Parlia- 
mentary majority pledged to getting rid of a base vital 
to the NATO strategic system on the ground that there 
is no longer any danger of war, there is in Britain a 
gtowing movement in favor of relieving the difficulties of 
an inflationary economic situation by drastic cuts in 
defense expenditure. Even in the United States, where 
expectations of a new warless era have not spread nearly 
80 far as in Europe, an election year has produced strong 
Pressure for budgetary economies at the expense of the 
armed forces. 

What is the justification for the belief that the possi- 
bility of war has somehow overnight been exorcised 
from international relations? It has not been any funda- 
mental modification in the professed aims or the atti- 
tudes of the Communist powers. Although since the 
lermination of active hostilities in Korea and Indo- 
China there has no longer been any considerable armed 
conflict between the two camps, and although the more 
supple Soviet tactics of the post-Stalin era have to some 
extent softened the asperities of the Soviet-Western re- 
lations of five years ago, there has been no real settle- 
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ment of any outstanding issue, and in some respects, 
notably in the Middle East, Soviet actions have actually 
created new tensions within the past year. If the current 
assumption that the danger of war has disappeared had 
no basis but the intermittent bonhomie of Mr. Khrushchev 
at conferences and receptions and the good-will missions 
of Russian dancers, acrobats and clowns on this side of 
the Iron Curtain, it would be an astonishing triumph of 
Soviet publicity to have achieved so much with so little. 
But the new Western optimism is mainly due to a 
different cause, namely the inference that the possession 
by both sides of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons 
has created such capacities for mutual annihilation that 
neither antagonist will dare to launch a war which 
could not fail to involve it in appalling devastation of 
its own territory. War, conceived as a simultaneous all- 
out exchange of huge A-bomb and H-bomb explosions, 
seems to have become too destructive in its recoil for 
any nation, however aggressively minded, to find it 
worthwhile as a means of policy. The so-called “nuclear 
stalemate” is, therefore, seen as the salvation of man- 
kind; the ability of each side to hurl weapons of mass 
destruction at the other has become as great a guarantee 
of peace as if both were to possess some technique of 
absolutely impenetrable defense which would enable 
them to live in security behind impassable frontiers. 
This is a pleasing and comforting idea, and it is 
no wonder that it has become popular, for not only does 
it hold out an unprecedented hope of eliminating war 
from human affairs, but it also appears to promise a 
lightening of the burdens of national armaments. All 
that is needed to keep the peace, so the argument runs, 
is a sufficient supply of nuclear weapons to deter any 
would-be aggressor with the certainty of a devastating 
reprisal; the new weapons have rendered all other kinds 
of armaments out of date and therefore the latter can 
now be discarded. The nuclear weapons and the estab- 
lishment needed for using them will be expensive, but 
far less expensive or absorbent of manpower than the 
old “conventional” armed forces; we can therefore re- 
duce our military budgets and cut or abolish conscrip- 
tion. Such views naturally find advocates among special- 








ists in the nuclear arms and commend themselves to poli- 
ticians who are looking for votes. Hence in America 
what the New York Times recently described as “the 
apparently unchecked drift of national policy toward 
a one-weapon doctrine—reliance on the hydrogen and 
lesser nuclear weapons to deter war.” 

But will they deter? The question is not, of course, 
whether these weapons are terrible—thetr destructive 
powers are beyond dispute—but whether in a given 
contingency they would actually be used. They would 
certainly be used by any nation which possessed them in 
reply to direct, all-out nuclear attack. But such an attack, 
an atomic Pearl Harbor, though not impossible, must 
be considered the least likely form of future war. Un- 
less some surprise were complete and virtually all counter- 
attack installations immediately destroyed, the attack 
would provoke a frightful retaliation on the aggressor 
country, and the hazard would be too great for any 
but the most reckless of dictators to undertake. 

Yet quite a different situation must arise if the ag- 
gression is not initially an atomic one, or at least 
not an all-out one with strategic bombing of cities far 
from the fighting front. In that case, the nation which 
relies entirely on nuclear weapons for the defense of 
itself and its allies will be in the position of having 
either to wage war on the terms laid down by the ag- 
gressor or by its own deliberate choice to extend the war 
into what are now called “the upper registers of mili- 
tary power” with all the terrible consequences for its 
own people which that must entail. 

If a nation defending itself or its ally counters an at- 
tack of conventional forces by use of nuclear weapons, 
or if it counters an attack delivered with only tactical 
atomic weapons by resort to long-range strategic bomb- 
ing with nuclear and thermonuclear explosives, it incurs 
the responsibility in the eyes of the world for extending 
the war into the upper registers, further than the enemy 
desires to carry it. In such circumstances, a government 
will be under very strong moral pressure to confine the 
war to those lower registers within which the aggressor 
has chosen to operate. But if the defenders, relying on 
nuclear arms for “massive retaliation,” have neglected or 
cut down their military strength in the lower registers, 
so that they have become decisively inferior to the ag- 
eressor in that sphere, then they must accept defeat and 
settle on the victor’s terms without ever having used the 
vast apparatus of massive retaliation in which they have 
placed their trust. 

The problems involved in this dilemma have been ana- 
lyzed with great clarity and relevance in the collection 
of essays recently publised under the title of Military 
Policy and National Security and based on a research 
program of the Center of International Studies at Prince- 
ton. The editor of this book, William W. Kaufman, pro- 
tests against “the despair, the futility and the reckless- 
ness” implied in the doctrine of massive retaliation and 
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demands “reasonable and tolerable substitutes.” He points 
out that a theory of war which would convert every local 
conflict into an all-out global war of annihilation can only 
produce a revulsion of feeling so great as to allow 
capitulation on local issues rather than resort to the 
ultimate challenge. He argues irresistibly that “the 
value of the objective sought” must be related in war 
to “the costs involved in its attainment” and that a 
policy of deterrence which disregards this relation can 
result only in “deterring the deterrer.” It is quite 
out of the character of the American people, he declares, 
“for us to retaliate massively against anyone except in 
the face of provocations as extreme as Pearl Harbor.” 

But if deterrence by the threat of massive retaliation 
is not really a practical proposition except against 
direct attack on the United States, how is American 
policy to cope with “creeping conquest” of other parts 
of the world by Communist powers—a process which, if 
it went far enough, would in the end isolate the United 
States and place it in a situation of strategic inferior. 
ity even against direct attack? In other words. how is 
containment of the Communist power bloc to be con- 
tinued under conditions of nuclear stalemate? How are 
we to find a way between what another contributor to this 
volume calls “the Scylla of nuclear holocaust and the 
Charybdis of interminable retreat”? 

The problem is new in kind because it has always 
hitherto been assumed in military theory that all avail- 
able arms of an effective character would be used in 
war, so that peacetime military preparations could be 
planned with reference to only one type of war. This 
traditional conception, however, was already modified 
with the introduction of poison gas. Between the First 
and Second World Wars, all the principal military powers 
trained and equipped chemical-warfare units and gave 
anti-gas drill to their soldiers and sailors in case gas 
should be used in the next war, but they could not know 
whether it would be used or not; it was not used. Since 
the introduction of nuclear weapons, we are confronted 
with a form of warfare which may or may not be used in 
a future armed conflict, or at any rate may or may not 
be used to the full extent of which it is capable. It 
has become necessary, therefore. for military planning 
authorities to prepare for two or three quite different 
kinds of warfare without knowing in advance which they 
may be called upon to fight. 

Such a state of affairs obviously complicates to 4 
painful degree the task facing those who bear the re 
sponsibility for providing for national and inter-Allied 
defense. But it is a task they cannot evade if they are 
to be faithful to their trust. The NATO coalition today 
is in the position of a man who may have to fight a duel 
in which his antagonist will have the choice of weapons. 
If he cannot shoot, his apponent will choose pistols; if 
he cannot fence, his opponent will choose swords. His 
only safety is in being able both to shoot and to fenct, 
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in which case he will probably not have to fight at all, 
but, if he does, will have a reasonable chance of sur- 
vival. The advocates of the one-weapon doctrine, how- 
ever, tell us that even the wealthiest nations cannot afford 
to maintain both nuclear and conventional armaments. 
The answer is that if any one nation does in fact main- 
tain both at a high level, it will have a decisive strategic 
advantage over all those who do not. 

However, even conventional armaments need to be 
modified in the atomic age if tactical atomic weapons 
(as distinct from the arms of full-scale strategic nuclear 
warfare) are likely to be used. There are now three 
possibilities: war with conventional weapons alone, all-out 
nuclear war with maximum use of H-bombs against 
the home territories of the antagonists, and a third, 
intermediate type in which the use of conventional land 
forces would be combined with the employment of tac- 
tical atomic weapons within a restricted zone of opera- 
tions. It is generally agreed that this third form of war- 
fare precludes great concentrations of infantry in the 
style of past wars. It would put a premium on highly 
mobile and dispersed ground forces, needing less man- 
power but an even higher degree of specialized training 
and mechanization than at present, and depending on 
supply from the air rather than on old-fashioned rail and 
road communications. This new kind of war would 
render it possible and indeed desirable to reduce the 
actual numbers of men in the army. Unfortunately, it 
holds out little prospect of making military preparedness 
less expensive, for it becomes more necessary than ever to 
develop adequate tank forces as the main fighting arm, 
and these are much greater devourers of money than 
ordinary infantry. Large cuts in defense expenditure 
can only be obtained if a nation altogether abandons the 
attempt to create effective land forces and relies exclu- 
sively on strategic nuclear weapons and their delivery 
systems. But this brings us back to massive retaliation 
and its unsuitability as a means of either deterrence or 
counteraction against aggression across land frontiers. 

Territorially limited warfare with tactical atomic 
weapons does not threaten the aggressor with the devas- 
tation of his own homeland; the deterrent effect of the 
strategic nuclear weapons is therefore absent. The only 
tisks and costs to be estimated are those of the limited 
war itself. If the aggressor thinks he can win such 
a limited war, he can embark on it in the confident be- 
lief that strategic nuclear weapons will not be used 
against him as long as he does not use them first. To 
put the matter more concretely, the Soviet Union could 
engage in a localized war in the Middle East or Central 
Europe without risk to its own homeland, because Amer- 
ican and British fear for their homelands would deter 
them from resorting to unrestricted long-range nuclear 
warfare. Under these conditions, the contest would be 
fought out with conventional forces (tanks, aircraft 
and infantry in dispersed units) plus atomic artillery, 
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and the side with the better all-round development of 
the arms involved would win. There would always be 
the possibility that the losing side would seek to redress 
its reverses by bringing strategic nuclear weapons into 
action. But fear of the consequences would probably 
be too great to allow this—at any rate by the West. 

There is ample evidence that Soviet military prepara- 
tions are now directed toward insuring a military su- 
periority for localized land warfare while at the same 
time building up a nuclear striking power sufficient 
to provide massive retaliation against massive retalia- 
tion and thus to cover the localized operations. In the 
years after the war, while the United States still re- 
tained its monopoly of the atomic bomb, the Soviet 
Union kept. up a great military superiority on the ground 
by holding enormous numbers of men under arms in 
its land forces. Today the Soviet Union is ready, if re- 
quired, to engage America in long-range bombardment 
with all known weapons, and Marshal Zhukov reported to 
the 20th Congress of the Soviet Communist party that 
“in organizing our armed forces we base our calculations, 
as distinct from the past, on the need for mass use of 
air forces, of varied ballistic missiles and of different 
methods of mass destruction—atomic, chemical and bac- 
teriological.” But all this frightfulness is only cover for 
the ground forces which alone can conquer and occupy 
territory. An article in the current issue of the Bulletin 
of the Institute for the Study of the USSR declares: 

“Reports in Krasnaya Zvezda and other Soviet jour- 
nals on military training and tactical exercises are clear 
evidence of the significance attributed by the Soviet 
leaders to tank formations in atomic warfare condi- 
tions. . . . At the end of 1955 there were reports of 
an increase of approximately 50 per cent in the number 
of tanks in Soviet tank and mechanized divisions.” 

In comparison with this development, the impressive 
reductions in infantry manpower recently announced by 
the Soviet Union are of little or no importance, even 
if they are fully carried out. If Soviet mechanized 
striking forces are to be strengthened and improved, it 
does not matter if half the former Soviet infantry force 
are demobilized; an excess of infantry is in any case 
only an encumbrance in the new type of land warfare. 
Atomic cannon have not put an end to land warfare; they 
have merely intensified tendencies which were already 
operative in the Second World War. The possibilities of 
a Blitzkrieg with fast-moving armored forces have become 
greater than ever before. The danger of a swift rush of 
Soviet tank armies to Teheran and Baghdad or to Bonn 
and Paris is not less, but more, than it was five years ago. 
There can be no deterrence or security against such 
threats except a comparable strength on the ground to 
engage the enemy. The NATO countries, which still have 
jointly a substantial productive superiority over the 
Soviet bloc, can have such strength, but only if they 
will face the fact that they must pay for it. 





Unfortunately, at this time when an_ intelligently 
planned reorganization of defense forces to meet the new 
conditions is urgently necessary, there is an immense 
confusion of thought on the subject both in America and 
in Britain, extending from the general public to the 
highest political quarters. The situation is all the more 
difficult to clarify because it is no longer possible for 
the Government’s professional military advisers to pre- 
sent final estimates of strategic needs on which the civilian 
leaders can then make up their minds, taking account 
of political and economic considerations. The question 
of whether full-scale nuclear retaliation is really feasible 
in any but the most extreme circumstances is one of a 
political and psychological order on which military 
specialists are not particularly qualified to judge. In- 
deed, it is only natural for a soldier to advocate con- 
centration on the most powerful weapon in the armory 
without considering whether in a crisis it would be 
politically possible to use it. 

In America the views on defense policy of which 
Admiral Radford appears to have become the champion 
are threatening the whole conception of NATO as an al- 
liance in which the armies of the Western European 
democracies are assured of the close support of American 
ground forces. According to the New York Times: 

“The question that has emerged is whether the pro- 
posal of Admiral Radford . . . would really mean neo- 
isolationism and the withdrawal of the bulk of this 
country’s overseas forces to a Fortress America. The 
meaning that Admiral Radford’s critics read into this 
was a sharp downgrading of the collective security sys- 
tem. a disregard of allies and an almost total reliance 
on nuclear weapons for coping with any kind of ag- 
gression, large or small.” 

A defender of Radford’s alleged plans would pre- 
sumably argue that they do not involve any abandon- 
ment of NATO allies because they will render the Stra- 
tegic Air Command still better able to protect Western 
Europe by the threat of massive retaliation. But there 
is no reassurance in this for Europeans, and least of all for 
Germans, who want to know what stands between them 
and the Soviet tank armies. 

Nor was there much comfort for continental Europeans 
in the recent speech of the British Prime Minister open- 
ing a foreign affairs debate in the House of Commons. 
He spoke of his “growing conviction that a war -in 
Europe is unlikely”; the danger of it, he said, had re- 
ceded and was receding. He declared that it was impos- 
sible to imagine a global war without the full use of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons and that he had been 
encouraged to believe in their deterrent capacity by 
the fact that during the Khrushchev-Bulganin visits in 
the spring “the Soviet leaders accepted, as we accepted, 
the final destructive effect of nuclear power.” He en- 
tirely ignored the possibility of limited warfare in which 
neither side would invoke this “final destructive effect,” 











and though he was unwilling to promise any drastic cuts 
in defense expenditure, his speech was certainly the 
opposite of what would have been required to reconcile 
the British people to the cost of a qualitatively more 
formidable, even if numerically smaller, British army, 
Clement Davies, the Liberal party leader, drew the na- 
tural conclusion from the Prime Minister’s glowing 
optimism when he said that “the dispersal of the clouds 
of war” was bound to lead to a great reduction in the 
arms budget. 

The unpleasant truth is, however, that NATO has 
never yet succeeded in providing a really adequate de- 
fense for Western Europe and that reliance on the stra- 
tegic use of nuclear weapons as an infallible deterrent, 
with consequent neglect of the ground forces available 
for land warfare, can only make matters worse. The 
atomic bomb was indeed a deterrent when America had 
a monopoly of it; it was probably the decisive factor in 
dissuading Stalin from resort to armed hostilities during 
the blockade of Berlin or the quarrel with Tito. But 
Russia’s achievement of comparable nuclear power has 
diminished the deterrent in proportion as the would-be 
retaliator is forced to realize that he cannot escape in 
his own territory a large measure of the ruin which 
he will inflict. It becomes increasingly improbable that 
any of the Western democracies will ever embark on 
full-scale nuclear warfare except in response to full-scale 
nuclear attack. The effect of the nuclear stalemate, there- 
fore, is just the opposite of what it is popularly supposed 
to be. It does not rule out the possibility of war as a 
factor in human affairs, but sets free local military su- 
periorities which were previously held in check by the 
atomic monopoly of the other side. It does limit war, but 
limited wars become more rather than less likely. 

The weakness of the West on the ground becomes a 
standing temptation to the Soviet rulers to use force 
to an extent which they may calculate would be insuf- 
ficient to provoke full-scale nuclear retaliation from 
America and Britain. They could, of course, be wrong 
in their calculation and plunge the world into unlimited 
nuclear catastrophe without intending to do so. But it 
is plainly to their advantage to limit wars if they can 
and conquer territory by local military superiority while 
the long-distance bombers of both sides with their loads 
of hydrogen bombs remain in leash on their airfields. 
The West must have strategic nuclear power to match that 
of the potential enemy, but it will be sheer folly to 
rely on it as a substitute for adequate ground forces to 
defend threatened frontiers. If the Western nations and 
their allies want security, they must be ready to meet 
challenges to war on the ground with tactical atomic 
weapons, tanks, guns and properly trained (but not too 
many) combat troops. If they cannot face this prospect, 
they might as well at once give up the idea of being i” 
dependent nations and invite Khrushchev to take ove! 
their governments. It would save them a lot of trouble. 
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For a Fair Trial 


In Poznan By John F. Finerty 


United States lawyers offer counsel to Polish strikers 


HAT WILL be the final act of 
Wi. remarkable drama of Poz- 
nan? Will the villain of the piece be 
“Western provocateurs” and “im- 
perialist agents”? Or will the Polish 
Government accept responsibility for 
the economic pressures which finally 
exploded in the strike? 

In the United States and in Europe, 
recent Polish developments have been 
keenly observed by a group of men 
concerned less about the general 
political implications than about the 
eflect they may exert on the trials of 
the workers involved in the uprising. 
For the prisoners of Poznan have 
evoked the sympathy not only of the 
trade unionists, socialists and intel- 
lectuals of the free world, but also of 
that traditionally more cautious fra- 
ternity—the legal profession. 

Within a week after the news of 
the uprising and the ensuing arrests, 
groups of lawyers in Europe and in 
the United States moved to petition 
the Polish Government to hold fair 
and open trials, and to permit the 
presence of legal observers from oth- 
et nations. The first action was taken 
by an established organization, the 
International Commission of Jurists, 
with headquarters in The Hague, 
Netherlands. In a letter to Prime 
Minister Cyrankiewicz on July 5 (a 
week after the uprising), the Interna- 
tional Commission called attention to 
speeches made in the Polish Parlia- 
ment last year by the Prime Minister 
and the chairman of the Polish Law- 








Joun F. Finerty, Chairman of the 
Legal Commission for the Poznan 
Trials, was counsel for Sacco and 
Vanzetti and is general counsel 
for the Workers Defense League. 
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yers Association, expressing their de- 
termination to correct past legal 
abuses and to restore the nation’s 
confidence in the administration of 
justice. 

In the meantime, American law- 
yers, only a few of whom are mem- 
bers of the International Commission 
of Jurists, were searching for a vehi- 
cle of action. This was speedily pro- 
vided by the Workers Defense 
League, whose record of twenty years 
of legal service to labor, minority 
groups and beleaguered individuals 
made it an excellent choice for the 
sponsoring organization. Thus the 
American group—the Legal Com- 
mission for the Poznan Trials—was 
under way by mid-July. The two com- 
missions have some members in com- 
mon and have decided to cooperate 
in matters relating to the Polish 
trials. 

Members of the American com- 
mission include Herman Cooper, 
Max Delson, H. William Fitelson, 
Arthur J. Goldberg, Paul R. Hays, 
Francis Heisler, Theodore W. Kheel, 
Carl Rachlin, Joseph L. Rauh Jr., 
William J. Vanden Heuvel, Rowland 
Watts, and C. Dickerman Williams. 
As the Commission’s July 24 letter to 
the Polish Government put it, the 
Commission “is constituted of law- 
yers who have achieved recognition 
in the United States for their notable 
services in the cause of human 
rights.” Several are well known labor 
lawyers whose devotion to labor dates 
back to the time when unions could 
seldom afford legal services. Others 
have won national recognition for 
their defense of civil liberties cases, 
including such generally unpopular 
categories as conscientious objectors, 


Government security cases, and or- 
ganizations contesting their naming 
on the Attorney General’s list. 

In their petitions to the Polish Gov- 
ernment, both Commissions cited the 
minimal procedural safeguards for 
fair trials and urged their adoption. 
The International Commission re- 
ferred to the “Act of Athens,” a set 
of procedural codes developed last 
June by 150 jurists from 48 coun- 
tries meeting in the Greek capital. 
These principles are unexceptionable, 
and describe those elements of due 
process which are the common char- 
acteristics of the various national 
legal systems. 

The American commission, wish- 
ing to make the simplest possible 
procedural suggestions, listed the 
following as being the minimal es- 
sentials: 

1, Trials should take place in the 
duly constituted courts of Poland, 
and not in special courts established 
for that purpose. 

2. Trials should be open not only 
to the Polish public but to legal ob- 
servers from other nations. 

3. The accused should have the 
fullest opportunity for private con- 
ferences with counsel of their own 
choosing. 

In addition, the American com- 
mission requested the right to act as 
counsel for any defendant who was 
unable to obtain satisfactory repre- 
sentation by members of the Polish 
bar. 

At this date, the members of both 
commissions can do little more than 
scrutinize the newspapers for some 
word of the Polish trials, which were 
originally scheduled to begin early 
in August. Neither group has thus 
far received permission to attend the 
trials, either as observers or as par- 
ticipants, nor has there been any pub- 
lic acknowledgement of their posi- 
tions. But both groups are hopeful 
that the Polish Government, which 
has shown commendable honesty in 
facing up to its responsibility for 
the Poznan tragedy, will proceed 
with the trials on a straightforward, 
fair and open basis, 
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The Future of Communism 





IN THE SHADOW 
OF THE ICBM 


By Donald Harrington 


HERE IS no understanding of the problem of peace 
oa from the problem of power—amilitary power 
and economic power. Peace may be achieved through 
the domination of a single power, like the Pax Britannica 
which in the century up to 1914 rested on the invincible 
guns of the British fleet. Or peace may be the result of a 
stalemate or balance of power, like the present uneasy 
peace between the Soviet and Western blocs of nations. 
Finally, peace may result from an organization of power 
by mutual consent, under an umbrella of common law, 
administered and enforced by a single agency to which 
all of the nations involved have transferred authority in 
the limited area of their common concern, like the peace 
enjoyed by the 48 states of the United States, the cantons 
of Switzerland, and the provinces of France. 

The only kind of peace that has any permanence is the 
third variety, what Woodrow Wilson described as “an 
organized common peace.” No nation has preserved its 
hegemony for long, and the so-called Pax Britannica was 
punctuated by wars with Russia and Germany, not to 
speak of perpetual colonial engagements. Balances of 
power somehow don’t stay balanced. They are upset by 
internal revolutions, by military-scientific advances or 
break-throughs, by allies’ switching sides, each such 
upset threatening to percipitate war as did Stalin’s switch 
to Hitler in 1939. The balance is threatened by the quar- 
rels of small allies of the great powers, as in Korea, Viet- 
nam or the Middle East. Each little war threatens to 
involve the great powers. In one-power domination or in 
balances of power built upon alliances and armament 
races, there is no real hope for permanent peace. 

At this moment in world history, the United States and 
its allies are engaged in an all-out power struggle with 
the USSR and its satellites: a struggle for military power, 
economic influence and political popularity with the vast 
and populous middle group of nations, the uncommitted 
neutralists, including India, Indonesia, Yugoslavia and 
much of the Middle Eastern world and Africa. The two 
great power blocs are at present quite evenly matched, 
and upon that balance rests our present precarious peace. 
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Certain factors in this struggle are worth noting, for 
they may well have a decisive effect upon its outcome. 

Both the U.S. and USSR have enough hydrogen bombs, 
and carriers to deliver them, utterly to destroy the civili- 
zation of the other. This creates a situation of “mutual 
deterrence” in which neither is likely deliberately to 
start an all-out, total war. This was formally recognized 
by both at the Summit Conference at Geneva last July, 
Churchill summed it up in a telling phrase: “Security has 
become the sturdy child of terror; and survival the twin 
brother of annihilation.” This did not, however, in the 
least deter Russia from using Czech arms to woo Egypt, 
which could easily lead to a small war. 

In this kind of struggle, the Soviets have certain defi- 
nite advantages: 

© Geopolitical. They occupy with Communist China 
the heartland of the great Eurasian-African land mass 
while we are an island continent thousands of miles away 
from most of the world trouble spots, 

e Military. In case neither side uses atomic weapons 
for fear of annihilation, the Soviets can always bring a 
preponderance of conventional military forces to bear at 
any point on their long Eurasian perimeter, tying us up 
in small, costly wars far from home with which they 
are involved only through subversion and through sup: 
plying weapons. And, should war with atomic weapons 
come, we are far more vulnerable than they; our popu- 
lation is concentrated in a few large urban areas while 
two-thirds of theirs is dispersed in villages scattered over 
a sixth of the surface of the earth. 

© Economic. They are able to trade for aid, in which 
process there is more permanent self-respect for the tech- 
nologically underdeveloped nations. At the moment we 
have more to give, but they are coming up fast with an 
exportable surplus of tools and technicians. They can also 
manipulate their aid far more arbitrarily. 

© Psychological. They have the advantage of being 4 
non-colonial power, whereas our allies still hold many 
colonies in Asia and Africa and are at this moment 
in many cases busily suppressing native nationalist 
groups seeking self-determination in Asia and Africa. 
The Russians’ dominance of their East European satel- 
lites and of the Baltic states mars this picture, but they 
maintain their control through national Communists who 
take their orders from Moscow, thus maintaining at least 
a national appearance and identity. 








This is the eighth article in our current symposium on 
the post-Stalin evolution of Communist society. The se- 
ries began in our June 18 issue with an article by George 
F. Kennan; subsequent contributors were Adolf A. Berle 
Jr., Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Louis J. Halle, Norman Thomas, 
Dwight Macdonald, Franz Borkenau and R. H. S. Cross- 
man. The Reverend Donald Harrington, Pastor of the 
Community Church in New York, has long been active in 


organizations devoted to social welfare and world peace 
id 
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e Political. They have the advantage of a world-wide 
political objective, a long-range strategy of world organi- 
zation, spelled out long ago by Lenin and Stalin (which 
sees the ultimate joining with them of the colonial world, 
and the final collapse of the Western capitalist and im- 
perial nations), and a world-wide cadre of dedicated fol- 
lowers to aid in bringing about their ultimate World 
Union of Soviet Republics. 

As against this, we have our great economic power, 
which we are not using as effectively as we could. We have 
our atomic might, now stalemated by the Soviets’ atomic 
might. And we have our greatest resource, our moral 
position as an example of democracy and freedom. This 
we are not using adequately at all, for we are still par- 
tially paralyzed by isolationism and self-preoccupation. 

If we are to win this long-range struggle with the 
Soviets, we must realize that we can do so only if we are 
able to prevent military aggression, check subversion, win 
the loyalty of the neutralists through economic aid and 
leadership for freedom and peace, and, ultimately, win 
the consent of the Soviets themselves to an organized com- 
mon peace. We must be hard-headed enough to realize 
that they will never consent to an organized peace based 
on democratic principles so long as they have a chance 
of getting it on their own terms. 

We must realize that we haven’t a chance of winning 
this long-range struggle unless we know what we want 
on a world scale and have been able to develop the sup- 
port of most of the world in its behalf. The United States 
thus far has scarcely started upon this all-important 
process. To this hour we remain essentially isolationist, 
self-centered, unwilling to develop a clear and specific 
idea of effective world organization capable of maintain- 
ing world peace, unwilling to give such an organization 
the limited power necessary to do its job, unwilling to 
curtail our own sovereign power simultaneously with all 
other nations to that extent, and to develop a strategy 
with our friends for winning the consent of all nations 
to such an objective. 

To be sure, we have the UN. It is a beginning and has 
accomplished much of very great value both for human 
welfare and for peace. It is not an organization of power, 
but a town-meeting of the world in which some of the 
lesser conflicts of national power can be moderated. 
Our present task is to strengthen the UN, to transfer to 
it enough power to maintain peace, and to do this in a 
way which will be safe and before it is too late. 

I use this last phrase advisedly. It can be too late very 
easily, The tinder of war is very dry in Korea, Vietnam, 
Laos, the Middle East and divided Germany. A little 
war in any of these spots could quickly become all-out. 

e dare not count on either side’s not using atomic 
weapons, for we have ourselves integrated the tactical 
atomic weapon into every part of our military and naval 
establishment. We could not fight effectively without it. 
Who can doubt that whichever side was losing would 
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gradually use the heavier atomic weapons and thus 
unleash total war? The experts even have a new word for 
this process, “escalation.” 

Finally, we are drawing closer and closer to the era 
of unspeakable horror, to the Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missile. Both we and the Russians have given top priority 
to the 5,000-mile-range ICBM, the ultimate weapon 
which will inaugurate an era very different from the age 
of atomic bombs conventionally carried. When perfected, 
the ICBM will travel its 5-6,000 miles in 30 minutes. It 
will be possible to hide several hundred, at widely sepa- 
rate points, each with a hydrogen-bomb warhead capable 
of wiping out a whole metropolitan area, each directed 
with accuracy at one of the potential enemy’s cities. One 
man pushes a button, and the enemy is finished. The 
enemy has the same set-up. We can imagine this power 
possessed by several national states, not just the two 
present leaders in atomic development. What happens if 
someone is mad, or jittery, or makes a mistake? What 
if the firing mechanism should short-circuit or go off 
unintentionally (as happened with some runaway rockets 
recently) ? These are all possibilities in the age of the 
ICBM. Once it is perfected, we may no longer be able to 
inspect an agreed-upon disarmament. Today we cannot 
detect hidden fissionable material, but could conceivably 
control its carriers. When hundreds of ICBMs are built, 
we will have to look for a wholly new principle by which 
to make disarmament safe. Many experts doubt there 
is a way to be sure, once we are past that fatal point. 

There are many things we can do to strengthen the 
UN. We can use it for technological aid, develop its se- 
curity agencies, increase its constabulary forces, get 
behind its Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development (SUNFED) in a really important way. 

We can advance in the UN Disarmament Commission 
detailed, comprehensive, specific proposals for complete, 
universal, enforceable disarmament. There can be no 
world organization of power for peace, no international 
structure of security, without all of the nations simul- 
taneously dismantling their competitive, national military 
power systems, according to a plan which all agree is 
safe and which can be enforced. In any case, disarma- 
ment, complete, universal and enforceable, is the key 
achievement for any international organization of peace. 
Perhaps we might start disarming with the weapon we 
don’t yet have, the ICBM—reach an agreement, inspect- 
able of course, never to test this ultimate horror weapon, 
and then go on from there. 

Finally, we should use the 1957 UN Charter Review 
Conference to advocate such changes in the UN as would 
be necessary for it to police and enforce a system of 
world disarmament. America must take the lead in pro- 
posing and developing the UN as a great alternative to 
Soviet world dictatorship or the present war-breeding 
balance-of-power competition. The coming UN Review 
Conference would be an ideal opportunity. 
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The Awakening Giant-2 





India's Five Year Plan 


By W. S. Woytinsky 


LL ASIAN countries have economic plans. Japan’s 
A plan is modeled on the economic projections used 
in the United States. The Burmese Republic has a jumbo- 
size “Comprehensive Report on Economic and Engineer- 
ing Development.” Ceylon’s Six Year Plan for public 
investments adheres closely to the recommendations of 
the World Bank. In Pakistan, after five years of fairly 
successful improvisation in the economic field, a bold plan 
of economic development and social reforms has been 
prepared. India is leading the parade. 

There is a great difference between the role of its Plan 
(with a capital P) and those of other Asian countries. 
In Japan, the document published by the Government as 
its five year plan is regarded by some governmental 
agencies merely as a working hypothesis. In Ceylon and 
Burma the official plans are used as reference sources by 
the agencies dealing with economic matters but are little 
known to the public. In India, the Plan is the focus of 
public life, a part of national faith. 

The First Five Year Plan (April 1951 through March 
1956) was comparatively modest in scope and purely 
pragmatic in its selection of targets and allocation of 
funds. The Planning Commission, set up to assess the 
material and human resources of the nation and formu- 
late a plan for their most effective use and development. 
estimated at about $3 billion the public outlays for the 
most urgent projects designed to strengthen the Indian 
economy and public services. In addition, it established a 
list of projects which were “to be undertaken if external 
> The cost of such projects 
was estimated at $600 million.* 

However, the authors of the First Five Year Plan were 


assistance were available.’ 


not very enthusiastic about the idea of external assistance. 
“That a plan of development today must, in the main. 
rely on domestic resources, can hardly be over-empha- 
sized,” they declared. “External assistance is acceptable 
only if it carries with it no conditions, explicit or implicit. 
which may affect even remotely the country’s ability to 
take an independent line in international affairs. There 
are also obvious risks in excessive reliance on foreign 
aid which depends on the domestic political situation in 
lending countries and which might be interrupted by 
any untoward international developments. And yet, ex- 





* All estimates are given in the Indian Five Year Plan in crores and lakhs of 
rupees. A crore signifies 10 million; a lakh, 100,000; a rupee, 21 cents. 
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ternal resources at strategic points and stages can be of 
so much assistance in a period of rapid development that 
it is desirable, consistently with other objectives, to 
create conditions favorable to their inflow.” 

Later, both lists of projects were merged, some pro- 
grams were expanded, new items were added to the list 
and the First Five Year Plan ended with a demand for 
total public outlays of approximately $5 billion in a 
period of five years, which meant that 5 per cent of 
current national income would be used by the Govern- 
ment for economic development. This would have been 
a fairly modest target even if all these outlays were 
capital investments (which they were not), but in the 
early phase of planning, Indian economic experts were 
afraid of their own boldness. They feared that in order 
to double its real per-capita income in about 22 years 
India would have to raise its total national income by 160 
per cent, and this would demand such pressure on the 
resources available for consumption that the country 
would be forced to reduce the standard of living of the 
people for a period of 10 to 15 years. (I was unable to 
check this conclusion. My own calculation indicated that 
in order to double its per-capita income in 22 years India 
needed an annual rate of growth of national income of 
approximately 4.5 per cent to permit adequate capital 
formation and a steady rise in the standard of living.) 

Indian experts were particularly conservative in esti- 
mates of India’s capacity for saving. Experience of other 
nations shows, however, that the poverty of a country 
does not exclude diversion of a considerable part of its 
national products from immediate consumption to other 
destinations—productive investment or building of fort- 





This is the second of four ar- 
ticles on today’s India by W. 
S. Woytinsky (cut at left), 
author of numerous volumes 
on the world economy, who 
recently returned from a nine- 
month trip to Asia. His first 
article, last week, conveyed 
his general impressions. Next 
week, he describes the Com- 
munity Development Pro- 
gram; the last article is 0” 


India’s economic ideology. 
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resses, temples, castles, pyramids, and palaces. The rate 
of such capital format‘on was certainly very high in India 
under the great Moguls and British domination. 

The public development outlays envisaged by the First 


Plan were distributed as follows: 
Millions Per 


of $ Cent 
SME Son ks Seo nth aaa 4,940 100 
Agriculture and community development... 780 16 
Irrigation and flood control...........++ 830 17 
EE ee oe Rok Poe ee en 555 11 
Industries and minerals............+-++ 380 7 
Transport and communication........... 1,165 24 
Social services, housing and rehabilitation. . 1,145 23 
PROD, Sis oie eS SA Bis 85 2 


In assessing priorities of different projects, the authors 
of the Plan started from the recognition of the “basic 
and vital” importance of agriculture for India. “Recently, 
on account of the growing need for food and raw mate- 
rials, this importance has been brought home to all sec- 
tions of the community,” they stated. “The success of 
the whole Plan will vitally depend on the results achieved 
in making the most advantageous use of the land and 
labor resources engaged in agriculture.” Accordingly, 
a large share in the funds available for development 
projects was allocated to agriculture. 

Indeed, most of the expenditures for social services, 
housing and rehabilitation listed above could hardly be 
regarded as development outlays; if there were no Plan, 
the Government would have defrayed them from regular 
receipts. This refers likewise to such items as the re- 
habilitation of Indian railroads. The Plan commented 
on industrial priorities as follows: 

“In view of the fact that an increase in agricultural 
production has been accorded the highest priority . . . 
the resources available in the public sector for the expan- 
sion of industries are necessarily limited. The Plan pro- 
vides for completion of the various industrial projects 
already under implementation by the Central Government 
or by the State Governments. In addition, the Central 
Government has a special responsibility for establishing 
certain defense industries so as to safeguard and develop 
the detense potential of the country.” And further: 
“Broadly speaking, the plans for railway and maritime 
lransport envisaged have as the primary objective the 
rehabilitation of the assets which has been postponed for 
along time due to various factors.” 


Y THE END of the five-year period, the Government 

had spent on the envisaged projects approximately 
$4.2 billion, about $709 million less than it had planned. 
The lag in execution of the projects was wholly due to 
echnical and administrative difficulties and lack of man- 
agerial personnel, Shortage of funds was not among the 
controlling factors. Foreign aid did not fail. The total 
amount of loans and grants awarded to India in 1951-55 
met the expectations voiced in the original Plan, but the 
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Government could not use all the funds. This vindicates 
the caution exercised by the authors of the First Plan: 
They knew the tremendous difficulties their country was 
facing in its attempt to overcome the inertia in the masses 
of people, especially in rural areas. 

It is not easy to assess the immediate material success 
of the Plan in terms of the growth of national income. 
Official statistics suggest an increase of national income 
of 18 per cent in five years, but the gains were partly due 
to favorable monsoons in the latter part of the five-year 
period. Making allowance for this factor, the panel of 
economists of the Planning Commission has estimated 
the actual growth of national income under the First 
Five Year Plan at 12-13 per cent, which would suggest 
an advance of approximately 1 per cent per annum in 
per-capita national income, Likewise, the progress in 
factory employment was not impressive: an average of 
2,504,400 workers in 1950, 2,528,000 in 1953, 2,492,500 
in the first half of 1954. There was, however, an upward 
trend in various lines of agriculture, manufacturing and 
mining. The area under cultivation expanded, yield per 
acre of food grains increased, production of rice, wheat, 
other cereals and cotton went up. The index of industrial 
output increased 50 per cent in 1950-55, as compared 
with a gain of 28 per cent in the preceding five years. 

But the main impact of the Plan was not in the accel- 
erated growth of production but in the change of attitude 
of the people, a very important change that is not reflected 
in the current statistics. The country had become con- 
scious of the Plan and its targets. The sullen passivity 
of the farmers was broken—at least in the areas covered 
by the Community Development program—the most im- 
portant part of the Indian policy of economic reconstruc- 
tion. (This program will be discussed in my next article.) 
In all, because of the psychological effect of the First 
Plan, it was more effective in stimulating long-run eco- 
nomic progress in India than in improving the current 
living conditions of the people. 

When the first five-year period was approaching its 
end, the Government of India began to take stock of the 
situation. The targets of the First Plan had been achieved 
or nearly achieved, but the country remained poor— 
about as poor as before. In addition, certain disquieting 
strains had developed in the economic system—factory 
payrolls were not increasing, agricultural prices were 
falling, unemployment was becoming a major problem. 
There was only one answer to the challenge—a new, 
bigger, better and bolder Plan! Work on the new Plan 
began with a clash of theoretical opinions. To some 
extent, this clash reflected the conflict between the eco- 
nomic philosophies of the West and East. The admirers 
of Stalinist piatiletkas (five-year periods) were very 
active in molding the framework of the Second Five Year 
Plan, but their enthusiasm was checked by the firm desire 
of the Indian Government to preserve democracy in eco- 
nomics as well as in politics. Moreover, there is no 
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evidence that they were smuggling Stalinist ideas into 
the Plan deliberately. Occasionally, they might use Mos- 
cow terminology without realizing its implications. 

In the heat of the free-for-all nationwide discussion, 
strange notions have been put in circulation, doubtful 
arguments used, superficial generalizations proclaimed 
as historical laws. But is not a chaotic discussion of 
problems affecting the vital interests of the nation the 
usual procedure under a democratic regime? I shall 
return to the mist of confusion enveloping the discussion 
of the Second Plan in the concluding article of this series. 
But first let us look at the Plan itself, as it has been 
announced in final form, 


HE SECOND Five Year Plan is a very complicated 
eit It is presented in a large-format volume 
of 650 pages, supported by scores of volumes elaborating 
the programs of single provinces and individual projects. 
I doubt, however, whether readers are interested in the 
technical details of these programs and will limit my 
remarks to the main features of the Plan. 

There is a great difference between its final text and its 
preliminary drafts. I quote only one striking example. 
In the “Tentative Framework of the Plan” (dated March 
21, 1955) its main specific objective was defined as 
“Rapid industrialization, with particular emphasis on the 
development of basic industries’ —without as much as a 
word about agriculture. 

If this actually were the main objective of the new 
Plan, it would be a tragic milestone in the history of 
India, a turning point from the road of democratic 
evolution to a short-cut trail toward dictatorship. Indeed, 
it would amount to a break of the ruling group in India 
with the rural majority of the people. Such a break can- 
not be defended by the contention that the first five years 
solved the problem of agriculture and brought India to 
another stage of economic development. The rehabilita- 
tion of agriculture had just begun: Less than one-fifth 
of the rural population was covered in 1956 by the 
Community Development program. The nutrition pattern 
in the country remains pathetically low, among the low- 
est in the world, both in terms of calorie intake per capita 
of population and in quality of food. The tide of poverty 
that overflows the streets and bazaars of Indian cities 
comes from desolated, overcrowded villages. Under such 
conditions, a plan of economic development that neglects 
the needs of the rural population would be the abdication 
of democratic principles. Ultimately, it would result in a 
war between the doctrinaire government and the masses, 
as happened in the USSR as a result of Stalin’s drive for 
rapid industrialization. 

It would be a mistake to say that the Plan in any stage 
of its development completely neglected agriculture and 
the rural population. All I wish to say is that the early 
drafts of the Plan and other official documents outlining 
its basic ideas tended to minimize the role of agriculture 
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and overestimate the role of basic industries in economic 
development. It is therefore comforting to find the 
following statement in the final text of the Plan: 

“Our Second Five Year Plan seeks to rebuild rural 
India, to lay the foundations of industrial progress, and 
to secure to the greatest extent feasible opportunities for 
weaker and underprivileged sections of our people and 
the balanced development of all parts of the country.” 
(Italics supplied.) 

These objectives are translated into a system of tenta- 
tive targets. The general target is a 25 per cent increase 
in national income as a result of the development of agri. 
culture and rapid industrialization. The assessment of 
priorities within this overall framework of the Plan is, 
of course, open to criticism, and many people in India 
who enthusiastically support the Plan do not like some 
details in its targets. The discussion of such details is, 
however, pointless unless we start from an appraisal of 
the Plan as a whole: Is its overall target attainable? 

This cardinal question is answered by the experience 
of other countries. In the last five years for which com. 
parable data are available, national income in Sweden, 
Denmark and Belgium increased by 17-18 per cent; in 
Canada and Switzerland, by 20-21 per cent; in France, 
Finland and Greece, by 26-28 per cent; in the United 
States, Austria and Thailand, by 31-35 per cent; in 
Turkey, by 47 per cent; in Western Germany, Japan and 
Formosa, by more than 50 per cent. Since conditions 
of economic growth in India are less favorable than in 
some of the countries mentioned but more favorable than 
in some others, its overall target of a 25 per cent increase 
in five years is by no means unrealistic. 

The anticipated five-year gains in national income art 
distributed by major economic sectors as follows (in 
millions of dollars) : 


1955-56 1960-61 Increase 
NATIONAL PRODUCT ... 22,680 28,308 5,628 
ae ee 10,983 12,957 1,974 
Re ee ee 200 315 15 
Factory establishments 1,764 2,898 1,134 
Small enterprises ........ 1,764 2,278 54 
a 462 620 158 
Commerce, @te. .........% 3,938 4,830 892 
Professions and government 3,570 4,410 840 


The largest absolute increase is anticipated in agricul 
ture. The authors of the Plan were, however, rather 
cautious in assessing the probable gains in this secto! 
and made allowance for possibly unfavorable weather 
conditions. With this allowance, the anticipation of an 
advance in the overall agricultural output at a rate of 3 
per cent per annum seems realistic. The expected ad- 
vances in output of manufacturing establishments may 
seem too optimistic at first sight: a 39 per cent gain in 
five years, an average annual rate of growth of neatly 
7 per cent. But this target should be compared with the 
recent experience of other nations in the early phase of 
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jndustrialization. Industrial output has increased in the 
last five years by 27 per cent in Spain; by 33 per cent in 
South Rhodesia and Turkey; by 40-42 per cent in Yugo- 
slavia, Mexico and Chile; by 46-50 per cent in Algeria 
and the Belgian Congo; by 56-57 per cent in Brazil, 
Morocco and Tunisia; by 67 per cent in Greece. It has 
more than doubled in five years in Japan and Taiwan, 
and nearly trebled in four years in Pakistan. In compari- 
son with this experience the targets of industrialization 
in the Indian Second Five Year Plan are not extravagant. 


HE EMPHASIS on the increasingly active role of the 
7s, sector in the Plan is a controversial issue. 
Generally speaking, such is the prevailing trend in all 
modern countries. With the expanding scope of respon- 
sibilities of the Government, the ratio of public outlays 
to gross national product is bound to increase. In India 
the share of the public sector in national income is very 
low—some 7 per cent as compared with 25 per cent in 
the United States. If India increases this ratio by 1 point 
each five years (as proposed in the Second Plan), it will 
need eighteen five-year periods or ninety years in all to 
reach the present U. S. “socialist pattern of society.” 

The strange feature in the Second Plan is that it seeks 
an increase of the public sector not in the fields that 
would bring the greatest advantages to the people—such 
as education, health services and water supply—but in 
operations in which the replacement of private manage- 
ment by Government officials promises little or no gain 
to the national economy. This problem, however, belongs 
to the topic of ideological confusion rather than to the 
question of our immediate concern—whether the Second 
Plan is feasible. The point I wish to stress here is that 
the Plan is not too bold and its targets for investments 
are conservative and realistic. 

As in most plans of economic development and indus- 
trialization, the program is represented in the Indian 
Five Year Plan in terms of public outlays in different 
fields of development. However, not all outlays enumer- 
ated in the Plan represent net investments. The list 
includes not only expenditures for the building of new 
hospitals and schools but also the cost of their operation. 
It also includes expenses for rehabilitation and mainte- 
nance of railroads. According to the Plan, roughly $2.1 
billion will go to “current expenditures of developmental 
nature” and the rest “represent investment, that is, outlay 
on building up of productive assets,” including mainte- 
nance of assets inherited from the colonial era. In 
addition, the Plan expects more than $4.6 billion to be 
Invested by the private sector of the economy in the five- 
year period. 

Public outlays are distributed among the central gov- 
a and provinces (states). Tentatively, the share of 

€ central government is set at $5.4 billion and that of 
States at $4.6. Emphasizing its main stress on industriali- 
ation, the Plan announced that 57 per cent of all public 
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outlay is earmarked for mining, industry, transport, 
communication and power, while agriculture gets only 
12 per cent; irrigation and flood control, 9 per cent; 
and the rest goes to social services and miscellaneous. 
Such an interpretation of the Plan conforms with the 
formulation of its main objectives in the preliminary 
draft. It suggests that the industrial sector of the economy 
would obtain appropriations almost three times greater 
than those allocated to agriculture. However, a closer 
examination of the Plan reveals that the envisaged out- 
lays for industry include allocations for village shops 
and cottage industry; the heading “Power” includes 
rural electrification; transportation serves villages as well 
as cities. All things considered, the share of villages in 
planned outlays is at least as large as that of industry. 

Heavy industry and especially steel rolling mills are 
overemphasized in the Plan not in the sense of extrava- 
gant, unjustifiable allocations but in the sense of almost 
superstitious appraisal of the role of this particular 
branch of production by the authors of the Plan. 

The actual targets set for steel rolling mills do not 
impress me as unreasonable. In 1955-56, India’s steel 
production amounted to 1.7 million tons, 9 pounds per 
capita. The Plan proposes to raise these figures to 4.3 
million tons or more than 20 pounds per capita. This 
target is moderate not only in comparison with the United 
States (1,300 lbs. per capita), Great Britain (800 lbs.) 
and USSR (460 Ibs.) but also in comparison with such 
countries as Spain (84 lbs.), Yugoslavia (51 lbs.), Brazil 
(40 lbs.), Mexico (36 lbs.), etc. 

Western observers have good reason to be somewhat 
skeptical of steel rolling mills in the industrialization 
programs of underdeveloped areas. In each under- 
developed country, there are some enthusiasts of indus- 
trialization who despise such branches of production as 
soap, cement, glass and staple fabrics and insist that 
industrialization should begin with steel mills and auto- 
mobile and aircraft factories. In most cases these plan- 
ners learn, sooner or later, how childish their dreams 
were. But occasionally a government may decide that, 
for prestige and other non-economic reasons, its country 
urgently needs a steel rolling mill, and a steel mill, as 
incongruous as an Egyptian pyramid, is erected in a 
country of rice fields lacking both iron and coal, 

Conditions in India are very different. It has abundant 
reserves of iron ore and manganese and a sufficient 
supply of coking coal. A great country committed to 
developing and modernizing its economy cannot neglect 
such assets. It is a question of judgment when it should 
start building integrated steel rolling mills, but the three 
mills listed in the Second Plan were under consideration 
long ago and there is no doubt that India, in a not remote 
future, will need them and many similar plants to raise 
its output of steel to 40-50 pounds per capita. The ques- 
tion would have provoked little controversy if the authors 
of the Second Five Year Plan had announced their target 
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in steel production as a logical continuation of the First 
Plan instead of dramatizing the change in emphasis— 
from bread grains to steel. But, whether their arguments 
were sound or not, this changes nothing in the soundness 


of the whole Plan. 


of the Second Plan, let us consider its financial 
aspect. The Plan offers the following estimate of financial 
resources against the proposed public outlays (in millions 


of dollars) : 


Wierine: GOING into further analysis of the targets 


PEI CS tate chia ck se sales. ss 10,080 
1. From budgetary sources: ..........-.- 2,520 
(a) At existing rates of taxation...... 735 
(b) Additional taxation ............ 945 
(c) Railways’ contribution .......... 315 
(d) Provident funds, ete. ........... 525 
2. Borrowing from the public.......-... 2,520 
PRIN <2 oo a ke oo aes ss 0 2 9 0 1,470 
je eee 1,050 
3. Other credit operations.............. 2,520 
PD ell cb iwis bik 69k alee bie si dsb ewes ews 2,520 
To be covered: 
(a) From external resources......... 1,680 
(b) From domestic resources ........ 340 


In order to make this financial scheme intelligible to 
American readers, I took the liberty of rearranging the 
original table of the Plan and changing some headings. 
The main change has been in substituting the term “other 
credit operations” for the term used in the Plan: deficit 
financing. From our point of view, each surplus of 
outlays over budgetary receipts falls under the heading 
of deficit financing. In the Plan, however, neither spend- 
ing of trust funds nor borrowing from the public or from 
abroad is considered deficit financing, and this title is 
applied only to the heading 3 which is described in our 
table as “other credit operations,” i.e., borrowing other 
than listed under 1(d) and 2. I used for heading 3 the 
title other credit operations because this is what comes 
after borrowing from the public. The difference between 
the two operations is that by borrowing from the public 
the Government diverts a part of the purchasing power 
of the people to public needs, while by other credit opera- 
tions, namely by borrowing from banks, it injects addi- 
tional purchasing power into circulation, which can have, 
under certain conditions, an inflationary effect. For some 
reason, the Plan discusses this operation as a monetary 
measure. “A developing economy,” it explains, “requires 
an increasing money supply and, up to a point, deficit 
financing is safe and even necessary. But, beyond a point, 
deficit financing is inflationary. Reliance on this mode 
of raising resources to the extent proposed involves con- 
siderable risk. This has to be undertaken in the interest 
of development, but there must be readiness on the part 
of the community and the public authorities to adopt the 
necessary safeguards, correctives and controls as the situ- 
ation may require.” (Italics added.) 

The critics of the Plan denounced this scheme of 
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financing, pointing out that the Plan provides not much 
more than $1 billion of resources against outlays of $1) 
billion. This is an unfair criticism, in my opinion. The 
Plan is presented to the Parliament and the nation as, 
challenge: “There is no short cut from poverty to pros 
perity. If you wish to accelerate economic progress jy 
India, you have to provide funds for development proj. 
ects.” Hence the request for additional taxation to the 
amount of $945 million in five years and mobilization 
of other domestic resources to the amount of $8 
million. The request for budgetary allocations of nearly 
$1.8 billion in five years or $360 million per annum (les 
than 2 per cent of the national income) under both head. 
ings is not extravagant. The national budget of India 
absorbs now only 7 per cent of the national income—les 
than in Pakistan, Indonesia, Burma and Thailand, or in 
Bolivia, Colombia, Jamaica, Peru, Mexico, Brazil and 
Nicaragua, all comparatively underdeveloped nations. 

Likewise, there can be no objection to the Plan’s pro- 
posal to borrow from the public or use trust funds—the 
normal forms of deficit financing—although the Plan 
shies from calling them by this name. Such operations 
are safer, as India’s national debt represents only 30 per 
cent of its annual national income. Of course, proposed 
measures would raise the national debt by nearly 40 per 
cent in five years. But meanwhile national income would 
increase, and there would be only a moderate rise in the 
national debt-to-income rate. 

More serious is the objection to the measures listed 
in the Plan as deficit financing but described in terms 
suggesting a liberal use of the printing press. Some 
economists in India and abroad denounced the proposed 
operation as dangerous flirting with inflation. I do mt 
share this opinion. What the Plan has in view is that 
the Government will obtain some additional funds from 
banks against non-negotiable bonds. Banks would no 
give money to the Government but would open credit 
accounts and, as need arises, honor the checks of the 
Government to contractors and other private enterprises 
Maybe this is not the best way of managing public 
finances, but it is not the same thing as printing notes 
The quantity of notes in circulation would be increased 
only to the extent of the growing demand of the people 
for notes as a medium of payment. It should be recog: 
nized, however, that excessive borrowing from banks is 
bound to lead to a rise in prices, and even moderate bor 
rowing may become dangerous under certain conditions. 

About half of India’s national income is derived from 
agriculture. If monsoons fail, the agricultural outpu! 
may shrink suddenly by, say, 10 per cent, which means 
a 5 per cent loss in the total amount of goods and services 
produced in the nation. This would lead to a disequilib- 
rium between the monetized income of the nation and 
goods available. Prices would go up, and the whole 
economy would pass through a cycle similar to an infla- 
tion followed by deflation. In such a situation, borrow 
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ing from banks and deficit spending by the Government 
yould increase inflationary pressure. On the other hand, 
ina year of exceptionally good harvest, an expansionist 
money policy may be desirable as a measure to check 
the decline in prices. But these are bridges that must be 
crossed when they are reached. 

Moreover, a part of the envisaged deficit financing will 
be absorbed by the Indian economy’s increasing demand 
for money. Net borrowing will hardly exceed $2 billion 
and its effect on prices—assuming a complete equilibrium 
of inflationary and deflationary forces—is predictable. 
During the period covered by the Plan, the national 
income of India will probably total $125 billion. In this 
case, injection of additional purchasing power through 
deficit financing would mean that there would be $127 
billion of purchasing power against goods and services 
worth $125 billion at initial prices. Theoretically, this 
would raise prices by 1.5 to 2 per cent. Assuming that 
the reaction is limited to one half of the economic system, 
the resulting rise in the price level may be from 3 to 4 per 
cent. In brief, if the proposed measure has an inflation- 
ary effect it will be mild, predictable and controlled. 

These considerations make me believe that the authors 
of the Plan are on safe ground when they see the possi- 
bility of credit operations other than borrowing from the 
public. But we must examine whether they leave this firm 
ground when they speculate on external resources. 


| SeconD Five Year Plan points out that in the 
period from 1951 through 1955 India received for- 
eign aid totaling about $600 million—$488.5 million 
from the U.S., and $100.5 million from other countries. 

However, these grants and loans were not exhausted 
by the termination of the First Plan: India entered 
the new five-year period with a nest egg in the form of 
outstanding foreign credits amounting to $197 million, 
and held in addition a promise of credit from the USSR 
($90 million) and Great Britain ($70 million). In all, 
out of $1,680 million it expected to obtain from abroad 
between 1956 and 1960, it had, from the beginning, $357 
million at its disposal. In addition, it intended to with- 
draw up to $400 million from its sterling reserves in 
London. All this reduces to $900 million the amount of 
foreign aid—loans rather than grants—which India needs 
for execution of the Second Plan. The gap is not 90 per 
cent but less than 10 per cent of all planned develop- 
mental outlays. 

Such is the general outline of the Second Plan—its 
objectives, distribution of outlays, sources of financing. 
It has, in my opinion, weaknesses that will be discussed 
later, but fundamentally it is sound, not unduly ambitious 
and has a good chance of success. The extent of its 
Success, however, will depend partly on foreign assist- 
ance, that is, on American aid. At this point, Indian 
fconomic planning gets tangled with the foreign policy 
of the United States. 
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Approaching the question of whether the United States 
should help the Indian Government in carrying out its 
Second Five Year Plan, we must face two hard facts: 

1. The Plan depends only partly on foreign aid. It 
will be executed—and, I think, successfully executed— 
even if India is left to its own resources, without any 


‘assistance from abroad. In this event, however, com- 


pletion of the Plan will take more time—perhaps six 
or seven years—and impose heavier hardship on the 
people, but India will go ahead. 

2. The Plan should be considered as a unit. It reflects 
the current thinking of Indian ruling circles, intellectuals 
and the public at large. It may be revised and modified in 
the course of its execution if the Indian Government 
changes its views on the priorities of single programs. But 
foreign countries helping India will exercise no control 
over its decisions. They cannot support certain parts of the 
plan in preference to other projects. India will accept no 
foreign aid with strings attached, Either we will help India 
in its efforts to revive its economy according to its own 
ideas or we will not help it at all. 

The question for the United States is, therefore, 
simple: With the economic policy of India firmly estab- 
lished, is this country interested in its success or not? 

There are two arguments currently used in support of 
the positive answer: First, if the United States does not 
help India, the USSR will. Second, if the Indian Five Year 
Plan fails, this will increase the prestige of Red China 
in Asia. Both arguments are based on the idea of a race 
between the United States and Russia. Both presume that 
we could withdraw aid to India if the Kremlin changes 
its policy or the Chinese experiment fails. This is no basis 
for a consistent long-range foreign policy. 

When both arguments are excluded, there remains an- 
other, much stronger argument. The only real stake of 
the United States in world affairs is peace and political 
and economic stability. This aim should determine our 
world-wide strategy: to oppose dictatorial regimes be- 
cause they lead to wars and internal upheavals, to support 
democratic forces because their consolidation means the 
consolidation of peace in the world, The United States is 
interested in economic progress in underdeveloped areas 
because prosperity for all and greater equality among 
nations are the only conceivable foundations of lasting 
peace. If the United States decides to aid India in the 
execution of its Second Five Year Plan, it should do so 
only because it is interested in the success of the Plan. 
The part of the United States in India’s venture does not 
need to cover the whole “gap” that appears in the finan- 
cial projections of the Plan ($900 million for foreign 
assistance). But it must conform to the economic power 
and standard of generosity of this country. It must be 
massive enough to strengthen the confidence of the Indian 
people in their Plan and show them that their friends on 
the opposite side of the globe follow their efforts with 
understanding and sympathy. 
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HE EXTENT and vehemence of 
| amine discussion indicate that 
something is wrong with the state of 
American education. The problem 
goes deeper than the material defects 
—shortage of school buildings and 
trained teachers, inadequate teachers’ 
salaries—which could be cured by 
larger state or Federal appropria- 
I think, abundant 
evidence that American primary and 
high schools are not doing the best 


tions, There is, 


possible job even with existing re- 
sources. 

If some indictments of our public 
schools overshoot the mark, so do 
some statements by their defenders. 
For instance, Dean Ernest O. Melby 
of the New York University School 
of Education, in a recent article in 
the New York Times Magazine, 
brushes aside as “fallacies” three 
statements which I would regard as 
substantially true, These are: (1) To- 
day’s schools are not as good as those 
of the past; (2) private schools are 
always better than public schools; 
(3) European schools are superior to 
those in America. 

As to point (1), was any book like 
The Blackboard Jungle ever written 
about our schools in the early years 
of the century? Was there any paral- 
lel then for the mass vandalism that 
apparently goes unpunished and is 
regarded as good clean fun in some 
crowded urban areas today? 

Equally suggestive of deteriora- 
tion is the marked decline in those 
courses which offer basic mental 
discipline. How many public high 
schools now give courses in Latin 
and Greek? Teaching of modern lan- 
guages is so perfunctory and inade- 
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Are Our Schools 
Doing Their Job? 


quate, as a rule, that it is virtually 
a waste of time. There has been an 
almost equally marked decline in the 
teaching of natural sciences and in 
the proportion of students who take 
these courses when they are offered. 
General Maxwell D. Taylor, Army 
Chief of Staff and a keen student of 
education during his term as Super- 
intendent of West Point, is authority 
for the statement that less than half 
of U.S. high schools offer physics, 
while the proportion of students who 
take it is available has 
dropped from 22 per cent in 1895 to 
5.9 per cent in 1948, This is particu- 
larly disturbing at a time when Soviet 
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schools are turning out large num- 
bers of well-trained engineers and 
technicians. 

What has taken the place of the 
tough mind-building courses in the 
classics and natural sciences? A 
weird hodgepodge of vocational sub- 
jects which should be taught in spe- 
cial trade schools but have no place 
in a system of general education. 
Along with this goes a good deal of 
fussing about the “psychological ad- 
justment” of pupils, of which News- 
week recently offered the following 
precious example: 

“Mary is doing somewhat better 
with her peer group. . . . She is not 
completely growth-oriented, but her 
adaptability shows signs of inter- 
relating. . . . Her motivations seem 
joyful, but her adjustment to environ- 
ment gives some doubt as to her 
readiness for proximate life experi- 
mentation.” 

While gibberish like this is fash- 
ionable, the Marys and Johnnys are 
not being taught such prosaic things 


as how to read and write and spell 
and cipher, The groans of the young 
instructors in colleges who have ty 
mark the papers of incoming fresh. 
men from public high schools tell ay 
unmistakable story of lax preparat‘on 
in fundamentals of study and self. 
expression. 

As to point (2), of course it would 
be foolish to say that private schook 
are “always” better than public 
schools. But if “usually” were substi. 
tuted for “always” I think the state. 
ment would stand. My preparatory. 
school work was divided equally be. 
tween the Camden High School and 
the Penn Charter School of Philadel. 
phia. The Camden High School (and 
this was more than forty years ago) 
taught a large hodgepodge of sub- 
jects superficially and badly. The 
Penn Charter School taught a few 
basic subjects thoroughly and well. 

On point (3), personal experience 
again would not lead me to the con- 
clusion that European schools are in- 
ferior to American. When my daugh- 
ter, then 12 years old, entered a 
French-American school in Paris, she 
found the going cruelly hard after 
four years in an American-type school 
in Tokyo. The director of the school 
said she was caught in a constant 
crossfire of criticism from American 
parents who found the school to 
hard and French parents who it 
sisted it was too easy. The high 
school-age son of an American jour 
nalist in Berlin before the war told 
me after returning from America 
that the requirements in our high 
schools were like a holiday after the 
stern drill of a German Gymnasium. 

American education has achieved 
tremendous quantitative gains in the 
last half century. But if these are not 
to be nullified by qualitative weak 
nesses and failures, it is high time 
for our professional educationists 
explore methods by which more gift 
ed students in our high schools can he 
safeguarded against the downward 
pull of the mediocre and downright 
unfit and given courses of study set 
ous enough to bring out their full 
capacities. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Was Stalin a Tsarist Agent? 


Stalin’s Great Secret. 
By Isaac Don Levine. 
Coward-McCann. 126 pp. $2.50. 


Wirn this little book, Isaac Don 
Levine has attempted to add a new 
page to Stalin’s biography. The book 
was preceded by the publication of 
gnsational articles in Life magazine 
by Mr. Levine and by the former 
Soviet secret-police operative Alex- 
ander Orlov. Life also printed a 
photostat of the Tsarist Police De- 
partment document of July 12, 1913 
which appears opposite the title page 
of Mr. Levine’s book—a document 
which is offered as the principal and 
decisive confirmation of the “great 
secret.” It purports to show that, 
long before the Bolshevik Revolution, 
Stalin was an agent of the Tsarist 
secret police, the Okhrana. 

Trotsky once described Stalin as 
“onethird Machiavelli and _ two- 
thirds Judas.” Mr. Levine would go 
further: Stalin was a “2Oth-century 
Judas” pure and simple. He has 
written this book to prove his point, 
and it appears to stand or fall on the 
Tsarist police document. If one ques- 
tions the latter’s authenticity, the 
whole thesis is problematical. 

Before analyzing the document, 
we must touch upon the political 
aspect of the affair. Today, the en- 
lire world is agog over the down- 
grading of Stalin launched so unex- 
pectedly at the 20th Soviet Party 
Congress by the old dictator’s closest 
co-workers. Soviet Party boss 
Khrushchev’s “secret speech” con- 
firmed much of what foreign op- 
Ponents of the Soviet terror regime 
had been maintaining for decades; 
but Khrushchev was silent about the 
countless crimes of the entire Soviet 
system against the people of Russia, 
Tesponsibility for which is borne not 
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Veteran Russian Social Democrat; 
contributor, “Socialist Courier” 


only by Stalin but by the whole pres- 
sent “collective leadership.” It is 
now the task of the free world to 
turn the discrediting of Stalin into 
a discrediting of the entire Soviet 
dictatorship. 

At just this time, Mr. Levine brings 
out his book on Stalin’s “great 
secret.” In effect, he is saying to his 
readers: You accuse Stalin of having 
been a butcher, a master of the art 
of torture, a paranoiac. I will tell 
you the ultimate truth about him: 
He was simply a Tsarist stoolpigeon. 
Mr. Levine seems convinced that, by 
shifting the focus from the historic 
crimes of Stalin and his system to 
the question of whether Stalin served 
the Okhrana, he is making the de- 
cisive contribution to the late dicta- 
tor’s “dethronement.” Let us assume 
that the author’s document is authen- 
tic. To all Khrushchev’s revelations 
about Stalin a new item is added, 
namely, that he was a Tsarist police 
agent before the Revolution. What 
place does this occupy in the overall 
picture of the vast crimes of the So- 
viet regime? Surely it must have oc- 
curred to Mr. Levine, long an active 
foe of Communism, that his book 
diverts public attention from the 
central political task of our day into 
the realm of debatable trifles. 

Furthermore, what if the Tsarist 
document on which the book is based 
should turn out to be a clever 
forgery? That would be a disastrous 
blow to the entire cause of discredit- 
ing Stalinism. For at this moment 
the introduction of any false note in 
the anti-Stalin campaign might cast 
doubt even on the incontrovertible 
facts about the Stalinist terror. 


When the document was first pub- 
lished in Life, it aroused many 
doubts as to its authenticity. David J. 
Dallin and Bertram D. Wolfe wrote 
to Life, flatly declaring it a forgery. 
Mark Weinbaum and this writer also 
published articles in the Russian- 
language Novoye Russkoye Slovo 
casting doubt on its reliability, At 
the same time, Boris Souvarine, 
biographer of Stalin, subjected the 
document to careful analysis in his 
Paris publication Est et Ouest and 
concluded that it was false. 

Without going into fine points 
here, we can state that the style of 
the document is contrary to that 
customarily employed by the Tsarist 
Police Department. For example, in 
this supposedly official paper the 
“St.” is dropped from the name of 
St. Petersburg—a usage unknown 
in 1913. Furthermore, Stalin is men- 
tioned not only by his real name, 
Djugashvili, but also by his pen- 
name, Stalin, although he had just 
recently adopted the latter and it 
was not generally known. In those 
days, Stalin was known in under- 
ground circles as Soso, Koba, Ivano- 
vich and Vasiliev, but not as Stalin. 
The document also refers to Stalin 
as an “agent,” whereas agents of the 
Okhrana were actually denoted 
“secret collaborators.” Finally, Stalin 
is described as a member of the 
Central Committee of the party, 
without specifying which party. In 
Tsarist Russia in 1913, there were 
a number of parties, socialist and 
otherwise, legal and semi-legal. 

Mr. Levine’s document was _al- 
legedly sent to the Yeniseisk Section 
of the Okhrana. There is every reason 
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to believe, however, that the Okhrana 
had no Yeniseisk Section.* More- 
over, the signature on the document 
by Yeremin, head of the Special 


*Cf. M. Moskalev’s book, The Russian Bureau of 
the Central Committee of the Bolshevik Party, 1912 
to March 1917, Moscow, 1947, pp. 149-160, and the 
recent report from Krasnoyarsk (Yeniseisk was 
located in Krasnoyarsk Province) by A. Baikalov in 
the Paris newspaper Russkaya Mysl. 


Section of the Police Department, is 
obviously a forgery, inasmuch as 
Yeremin had been chief of the Fin- 
nish Police Administration since June 
11, 1913, a month before the alleged 
document was written (cf. Vol. 7, 
The Fall of the Tsarist Regime, pre- 
pared by the Extraordinary Investi- 
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gatory Commission of the Provision. 
al Government, Moscow, 1927). The 
falsity of the Levine document could 
be shown by further data, but that 
is unnecessary, since logic weighs 
against it just as heavily. 

Is it conceivable, for one thing, 
that for more than 40 years no one 
should have disclosed the “great 
secret” of a man who was surrounded 
by hatred? Wouldn’t — Trotsky, 
Zinoviev, Bukharin, Rykov, Tomsk; 
et al. have used this trump in their 
struggle with Stalin? Wouldn’t the 
document, if it was genuine, have 
been given to Nazi or Japanes 
agents? Would it have been kept 
under lock and key by some Okhrana 
official and finally sold to a few old 
Russian émigrés? And, in particular, 
why would the former officials of 
the Tsarist police have concealed 
Stalin’s service to them? From 
March to November 1917, the Extra- 
ordinary Investigatory Commission 
of the Provisional Government held 
its sessions, at which it established 
detailed lists of police agents and 
heard the most intimate testimony of 
leading Police Department officials: 
Makarov, Beletsky, Vissarionov and 
others. Why did none of these men 
name Stalin? Why didn’t Stalin, if 
he was a police agent, vanish after 
the Revolution to avoid arrest, a 
so many other agents did, instead of 
living openly in Petrograd, serving 
as a member of the Bolshevik Cer- 
tral Committee, writing for Pravds, 
etc.? Why wasn’t Stalin mentioned 
by Gerasimov, chief of the St 
Petersburg Okhrana (for which, a 
cording to the document, Stalin 
worked), who published his memoirs 
abroad? And why didn’t other well 
informed police officials like Spirido- 
vich and Zavarzin refer to him? Were 
all these men ignorant of Stalin's 
alleged activity as a police agent? 

That Stalin was totally without 
moral scruple of any sort was long 
apparent. But this is not sufficient 
basis for maintaining that he was 4 
Tsarist agent. For that, more solid 
proof is required than is offered i9 


Mr. Levine’s book. 
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From Pollitt to ‘Punch’ 


A Discord of Trumpets. 
By Claud Cockburn. 
Simon and Schuster. 313 pp. $3.95. 


In HIS YOUTH, Claud Cockburn 
took pleasure in planning a book 
about a typical, average, “normal” 
English village. The straightforward 
description would quietly reveal each 
inhabitant as a fantastic eccentric. 

This mild literary project had to be 
postponed in the course of Cock- 
burn’s climb to the editorship of the 
British Daily Worker and an impor- 
tant position in the Communist party. 
But, like the Third Man theme in 
Victor Borge’s attempts to play 
classical music, the idea of the wildly 
unlikely being the actual and the real 
has kept cropping up in most of what 
he has written. It gave startling point 
to his mimeographed publication, The 
Week, in its mid-Thirties period of 
most trenchant news value, and has 
found a natural outlet in his pieces 
for Punch which followed rather 
quickly the Daily Worker phase. Now 
the theme serves again, both to unify 
his autobiography and to provide a 
serious political argument. It was 
capitalism’s cockeyed aspects, the 
book states in effect, the false fronts 
and absurdities of Western diplo- 
macy, that led Cockburn to abandon 
a spectacular career on the London 
Times to become (in reverse W orker- 
ese) a Hireling Hack of Communism. 

When a brilliant author writes 
about the cockeyed aspects of any- 
thing, it is almost certain to be funny. 
This hook is rich in comedy, even 
though the absurdities Cockburn re- 
Ports relate to the tragic aftermath of 
World War I in Central Europe, the 
sterile ugliness of French village life 
between the wars, the boom-bust de- 
Pression cycle in the United States, 
the gathering Nazi storm in Germany, 
and the heartbreaks of the war in 
Spain and the British sellout in 
Czechoslovakia. In this book, how- 
ever, Communism has no false fronts 
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and only the most solemn respect is 
accorded to Soviet diplomacy. 

Cockburn was born in Peking “on 
the day the Japanese blew up the 
Russian flagship Petropavlovsk at 
Port Arthur.” When he was hardly 
four years old, his parents sent him 
with his amah to England. He men- 
tions, with the special tenderness re- 
served throughout this book for any- 
thing Chinese, her plight in the vil- 
lage where “the boys shouted and 
threw stones at her in the street be- 
cause she wore blue trousers.” He 
spends no pity on his own small self 
of these troubled days, though his 
amah was sent back to China on the 
next boat, leaving him with no human 
he had ever known before. The total 
break in his relationships at so young 
an age he passes over completely. Yet 
this crushing experience may have 
played more part than later events in 
creating his phenomenal sense of mis- 
chief, his restless urge to upset the 
apple cart, his compulsive need to 
divert himself by searching out the 
erotesqueries of life. 

Cockburn’s interest in politics 
began very young. He was once heard 
to illustrate his early conservatism by 
the story of a trip to the station at the 
age of 8 to meet a favorite aunt. En- 
gaging her in discussion, he was 
shocked to hear her express mild sym- 
pathy for the Irish Republicans. He 
thereupon turned his face away and 
could not bring himself to speak dur- 
ing the rest of the ride. 

He still took the conservative posi- 
tion in the schoo] arguments with his 
liberal headmaster amusingly related 
in this book. Yet in summing up his 
memories of the school’s teaching 
methods he says: 

“In other words, history becomes a 
sort of myth, devised today, revised 
tomorrow, to suit today’s and tomor- 


row’s purposes. From this viewpoint 
it is immaterial to speculate as to how 
many people in Sparta really had the 
virtues which are called Spartan. 
What Sparta is for is to teach people 
to keep a stiff upper lip when that 
fox cub starts gnawing their stom- 
achs. No need to wonder what the 
Romans were really like; the job of 
Ancient Rome was to inspire the 
organizers of the British Empire.” 
As a youth, Cockburn spent his 
school vacations with his family in 
Budapest, where his father was try- 
ing to sort out Hungary’s war debts. 
Cockburn recalls that on his first trip 
from the railway station to the hotel 
his guide took him to a pier of the 
bridge between Buda and Pest and 
pointed down to where he said he had 
seen the water of the blue Danube 
clogged with the bodies of 300 men 
who tried to defend the commune. 
Whether that was the first sight 
Cockburn saw in Budapest. or 
whether for literary or political pur- 
poses he has selected it to report as 
the first sight he saw, is a question 
which the reader must try to answer. 
Certainly no bodies of Communist 
victims are described in these pages. 
The book, which came out first in 
a somewhat expurgated form in Eng- 
land, has been called uneven. This is 
true in more than one respect. Inter- 
spersed with hundreds of hilarious 
scenes are such marvelously serious 
paragraphs as the one describing the 
writing of his first official news 
dispatch from New York to the 
London Times. Jt stands as a super- 
lative exposition of the problems of a 
writer, and the story of his relation- 
ship with Louis Hinrichs, his Ameri- 
can chief, rings movingly true. Many 
reminiscences pour forth as irrepres- 
sibly as they did from the author’s 
lips in countless drawing rooms, Oth- 
ers have the slightly strained tone of 
a gambler using banter to bemuse 
his fellow players as he draws an 
ace from his sleeve. Perhaps it is carp- 
ing to detect a disingenuous note: 
“Nothing sets a person up more 
than having something turn out just 
the way it’s supposed to be, like fall- 





ing into a Swiss snowdrift and seeing 
a big dog come up with a little cask 
of brandy round its neck. 

“The first time I traveled on the 
Orient Express, I was accosted by a 
woman who was later arrested and 
turned out to be a quite well-known 
international spy. When I talked with 
Al Capone, there was a sub-machine 
gun poking through the transom of 
the door behind him. Ernest Heming- 
way spoke out of the corner of his 
mouth. In an Irish castle, a sow ran 
right across the baronial hall. The 
first Minister of Government I met 
told me a most horrible lie almost 
immediately.” 

The minister is not named; this is 
merely a preamble to his first sight— 
and never was his eye for the fan- 
tastic more alert—of the Times office 
in London. But if this minister did 
exist, he would be sure to represent a 
Western democracy. 

It is on remembered boyhood con- 
versations with his father, a former 
member of the diplomatic service in 
the Far East, that Cockburn draws 
for his most damaging proof of the 
unscrupulous hypocrisy of British 
imperialism. Throughout the book, 
his father’s role is to teach the young 
Cockburn callous and cynical atti- 
tudes. Yet the relationship was not 
remembered in this light before 
Cockburn’s years on the Daily Work- 
er taught him how to use anything, 
even his father, as grist for one mill. 
A typical memory, 
enough perhaps to be included, was 
of long hours spent in companionable 
reading of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, punctuated by remarks such as 


not _ startling 


“There are some jolly good bits in 
this one” as they exchanged volumes. 

His father undoubtedly implanted 
in him the need constantly to exceed 
his own powers in order to make his 
life count in the world’s progress. 
There are many indirect suggestions 
of this in the book, such as when he 
likens the help of an older man to 
that of a father in its “cherishing” 
and “developing” qualities. But the 
direct evidence consists of such 
anecdotes as the one attributing to 
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his father a monstrous plot to main- 
tain British supremacy in the Far 
East. Since his father died before 
young Cockburn was grown up, no 
one now alive can disprove the story. 

Uneven as the book is, the only 
truly weak parts come toward the 
end. Here we meet a new Claud Cock- 
burn, bearing no relation to the man 
whose political acumen had all the 
editors of the London Times begging 
him to be Washington correspondent 
at 26 and dangling before him the 
possibility of the foreign editorship. 
He emerges in London at 29 as a 
bewildered innocent among the com- 
plexities of British politics. Purely to 
“get his newssheet talked about,” he 
becomes involved in various vaguely 
described liberal committees. Sudden- 
ly out of the blue he is telephoned by 
Harry Pollitt, head of the CP in 
Britain, whom he has “never met.” 
Shortly Pollitt invites him to help 
edit the Daily Worker. “Why?” asks 
the astonished Cockburn. Because 
Pollitt has read some copies of The 
Week and thinks Cockburn might be 
able to add some “reader appeal.” 

If this account had been published 
in, say, THE NEw LEADER, it would 
be instantly recognized as fantastic. 
But since it is told “straight” to the 
general public—and there 
still be some people who can believe 
that official Communist publications 
engage their editors this way—it is 
plain dishonesty. His whole report of 
this period barely skirts the edges of 
the truth. 

In this very part of the book, 
among others, Cockburn expresses 
great concern for his literary style as 


may 


subject to corruption by writing for 
publications with which he cannot 
agree. He preferred to write “honestly 
and creatively” for the Communists. 
But here is how he introduces his 
friend, Otto Katz: 

“He presented himself quite open- 
ly and frankly as a Communist, em- 
ploying none of the schoolboy ideo- 
logical disguises which ignorant 
sensationalists like to suppose are 
used by organizers of ‘broad fronts,’ ” 

It is with this character, Katz, that 





he collaborated in the  successfyl 
deceit of Premier Blum in order to 
get needed guns across the French 
border to the Spanish Loyalists. With 
mischievous glee he gives all the 
technical detail—in a section omitted 
from the English edition—about the 
difficulties of preparing a news dis. 
patch from a town in Spanish 
Morocco where he has never been, 
describing an uprising against Franco 
which never happened. In character. 
istic delight he announces that Blum 
—despite the stupid doubts of the 
capitalist press—falls for the story 
and lets the guns go through. 

Putting aside any temptation to let 
the end justify the means in that case, 
the question must be asked if this 
sort of fabrication was faithful to his 
own sense of the “Moment of Truth” 
to which he pays homage as motivat- 
ing the martyred intellectuals in 
Spain. He never mentions any Rus 
sian who betrayed the cause of free: 
dom in the Spanish Civil War, and 
in both editions he mocks Heming- 
way, who did discover and report 
such betrayals. 

One Russian, Koltsov, represents 
tive of Pravda, he mourns as having 
lost favor and disappeared, presumel 
to have been executed. He, the only 
victim of Soviet slaughter mentioned 
in the book, is described as a “clos 
confidant and mouthpiece and direct 
agent of Stalin.” If Cockburn had no 
advance news of the revision of his 
tory in regard to Stalin, this is # 
startling case of his famous educated 
guesswork. The way lies open for his 
sequel to present a plea, well camot 
flaged by comedy, for the popular 
front which his former comrades—i 
former is the word—now want. 

The way lies open also, of course, 
for his genuine description of wha! 
caused his awareness—if indeed he 
has become aware—of the incom 
patibility of human integrity with 
Communism. But it must be written 
with a rigorous, self-searching hon- 
esty which is absent in the present 
volume if it is to be the truly great and 
valuable testament which Claud Cock 
burn is uniquely capable of creating 
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By F. F. Liu. 
Princeton. 312 pp. $6.00. 


IN THE many agonizing reapprais- 
als of events in modern China, there 
has been a tendency to underplay the 
role of the military and talk in terms 
of revolutionary masses and long-run 
historical forces. The result is fre- 
quently as much a caricature as ex- 
plaining events in China solely in 
terms of fellow-travelers in the State 
' Department. Furthermore, it abets 

Peking’s claim that “the Chinese peo- 

ple have made their choice” and 
,encourages acceptance of theories of 

inevitability which breed defeatism. 

Mr, Liu’s book should help restore 
some balance. It reminds us of the 
great extent to which the choice was 
made for the Chinese people on the 
battlefield and in the military organi- 
zation of opposing forces. This is not 
to say that a short-sighted United 

States policy, corruption, Communist 

infiltration, social ills and all the 

other reasons usually given were un- 
important. But there has been a long- 
standing need to examine an aspect 
which Stalin, Mao and Chiang all 
agreed was crucial in China: the mil- 
itary. Liu’s book tackles this need 
with a rare combination of exhaustive 
scholarly research and readability. 
The book is limited to Nationalist 
military history—the Communists get 
minor play—and the accent is pri- 
marily on problems of organization, 
command and training. There are no 

Vivid accounts of the many impor- 

tant battles in the 25 years covered. 
| But within this framework the author 
handles his subject with admirable 
clarity and insight. 

In 19 roughly chronological chap- 
ters, Liu brings into focus the many 
influences which played a role in the 
Nationalist military establishment: 
traditional Chinese concepts of war 
and maneuver; Soviet organization 
and training in the United Front of 
1924-1997. warlord localism; the 
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AMilitary History of Modern China: 1924-1949, 


How the Kuomintang Lost 


Reviewed by Richard L. Walker 


Author, “China Under Communism” ; 
Assistant Professor of History, Yale University 


cliquishness of the first graduates of 
the Whampoa military academy; the 
work of German advisers between 
1927 and 1937; and, finally, the im- 
pact of the U.S. military, beginning 
in 1942. The conglomerate forces 
which resulted were united mainly 
by the powerful personality of Chiang 
Kai-shek, which also gets balanced 
treatment. 

By the time the author has finished 
cataloguing the difficulties facing the 
Nationalists in World War II, the 
reader marvels that they resisted the 
Japanese at all. But although the in- 
tensity and duration of their resist- 
ance astonished the world, Liu points 
out the doubtful value of the “do or 
die” strategy which decimated the 
best Nationalist forces while the Com- 
munists followed a policy of “70 per 
cent expansion, 20 per cent dealing 
with the Kuomintang and 10 per cent 
resisting Japan.” From a_ military 
point of view, perhaps the greatest 
failure of the Nationalists lay in their 


inability io create a general staff sys- . 


tem to overcome favoritism, disunity 
and weaknesses in the ranks. 

In dealing with the Nationalist de- 
feat from 1945-1949, Liu makes two 
points often overlooked. First, like 
some of its allies, the Nationalist 
Government had to accede to war- 
weary demands for demobilization at 
the very time the Communists were 
building up their forces. Many of the 
demobilized troops, as well as for- 
mer puppet troops, were absorbed 
into the Communist armies. Second, 
beginning in June 1946 the National- 
ists launched a drastic military re- 
organization. Liu believes that, from 
a military standpoint, this was one of 
the worst decisions of the postwar 
Government. It allowed the Whampoa 
clique to shunt capable generals into 
obscure and unimportant positions, 
and, by destroying the organization 


which had come through the war, 
contributed greatly to the Nationalist 
defeat. As Liu states: 

“It was ill-timed and ill-planned, 
and therefore ill-advised. Originally 
intended as a prelude to military uni- 
fication, it disrupted the armed 
forces, confused the Government, lost 
all the confidence of the Communists, 
and even failed to achieve the un- 
qualified support of the very Ameri- 
can advisory mission which had ad- 
vocated it and which later, because of 
U.S. policy toward China, could not 
assist it.” 

These factors played an important 
role, but Liu does not forget that the 
Civil War tide turned on bloody 
battles. The Nationalists fought hard, 
and casualties were enormous, espe- 
cially in Manchuria where their 
strategy was at its bungling worst 
and at a time when “the hands of 
MAGIC [the Military Advisory 
Group in China] were effectively tied 
by an American directive which pre- 
vented them from rendering the Na- 
tional Government the kind of assist- 
ance it required.” 

This is an important book. Mili- 
tary and Government leaders on Tai- 
wan should ponder over this dispas- 
sionate analysis by one of their coun- 
trymen, and every U.S. officer going 
to Taiwan should use it as a starting 
point for understanding some of the 
historical forces which, despite vast 
changes in recent years, are still at 
work in the Nationalist Army. It is 
a book which anyone interested in 
modern China can read with immense 
profit. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





EGGHEAD 


In your issue of August 6, R. H. S. Cross- 
man, Labor Member of the British Parliament, 
begins his article on “The Future of Com- 
munism” with the following words: 

“Since my _ knowledge of Com- 
and I 
have never even visited the Soviet Union, it 
would be silly for me to pontificate about 
events since the death of Stalin.” 

Later in the article, Mr. 
remarks: 


Russian 


munism is limited to book-reading 


same Crossman 

“I would, of course, vastly prefer the in- 
dustrialization of a backward nation to take 
place under democratic forms of government. 
But if the alternatives are a Chiang Kai-shek 
regime or a Mao Tse-tung regime, I would 
certainly not be prepared to defend the use 
of military force to sustain the former, far 
less to restore it to power.” 

In spite cf being a Labor man, Mr. Cross- 
man qualifies as an authentic egghead when 
he declares his inability to “pontificate” on 
the 39-year record of the Soviet dictatorship 
because he wasn’t there in person, while “ponti- 
ficating” on the situation with respect to that 
one-quarter of the human race who live in 
China, although he wasn’t there, either. 

New York City ALFRED KOHLBERG 


HOWARD FAST 


My attention has been drawn to Howard 
Fast’s reply to Eugene Lyons in your July 30 
issue. In quoting an article of mine in the 
July-August Monthly Review, Fast states that 
my observations in the USSR were gathered 
while I “was on a mission for our government.” 
He is in error. My recent journey to the 
Soviet Union was not undertaken on _ behalf 
of or in connection with our (or any other) 
government, but exclusively for private reasons 
in the course of my normal sabbatical leave. 
Stanford, Calif. Pau A. BAaRAN 


I would not claim space to intrude on the 
discussion between Howard Fast and Eugene 
Lyons !NL, July 30] except that I feel that 
some of Mr. Fast’s contentions may be charac- 
teristic of other Communists and their fellow- 
travelers who have been greatly perturbed by 
Khrushchev’s speech on Stalin. Mr. Fast makes 
several assumptions which may not be peculiar 
to him. 

First, he assumes that, in inviting him to 
“rejoin the world of free men,” Mr. Lyons 
has invited him to become an informer. This 
is a gratuitous assumption. Most of us know 
Communists or fellow-travelers 


who have re- 
joined the world of free men, in which they 


are giving service to the highest ideals ¢ 
citizenship without becoming “informers” {y 
gain or fame. Moreover, men like Koestler 
Lyons himself, Victor Serge and many othex 
have given immensely valuable _ informatiq 
which might have Howard Fast th 
shock of Khrushchev’s revelations—except tha 
he, like so many others, closed his ears to jp 
refutable facts until they were admitted by th 
Kremlin. Mr. Fast’s eloquent paragraphs based 
on the assumption that he has been asked t 
imitate, let us say, J. B. Matthews seem to m 


saved 


to argue something of a guilt complex for his 
long refusal to face the truth. 

More serious is Mr. Fast’s apparent assump 
tion that Stalin’s guilt was almost wholly pe. 
sonal; that Communism in Russia was th 
bearer of a profound and _ beneficial socials 
change, whatever its errors; and 
role of American 
coupled with dishonor.” Mr. Fast implies thal 
on the contrary, it was probably dictated, like 
his own, by a lifetime of thinking on th 
teaching of those diverse masters Amos, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Jesus, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John 
Thomas Jefferson, George Bernard Shaw, Man 
and Engels. (Why did he omit Tom Paine?) 

I have, indeed, known many fine peopl 
who became Communists. Unquestionably, they 
were dedicated to their cause. And. often th 
cause committed them to the service of enti 
in themselves good. Yet, in varying degree thet 
Communism twisted them all. It made thes 
for years submit implicitly to orders fr 
Moscow. They turned with violent fury agaits 
Trotsky and later against their own leade, 
Earl Browder, whom they had _ loyally ‘ft 
lowed until the Kremlin disowned him. The 
supported the American Government in utilizing 
the Smith Act against American Trotskyist 
and later against a curious assortment of i 
leged pro-Nazis. Over and over, in writing at 
speech, they deliberately distorted what I, ff 
instance, had said, and their papers urgel 
that the Government or the mob should silent 
me when I ran for President in 1944. They it 
troduced to the best of their ability (whid 
was considerable) their own form of black 


Communism was_nevét 


listing, beginning, before their days of i 
fluence in Hollywood, with the artists’ and 
writers’ project of Depression years. Of this 
blacklist were often the victim 
The Communists worked hard to organize labo 
but played a conspiratorial and disruptive role 
in unions. These things and more they dit 
not as bad individuals, but as true disciples 
of Lenin and Stalin, spiritual citizens of the 
Soviet Union, which, according to their Manu 


Socialists 


was “the only fatherland of the workers.” 

I do not cite this list of American Com 
munist crimes against liberty, truth and fas 
play out of personal grievance or persolé 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


wrath against individuals. I cite it because 
it was the Communist system which dictated 
these acts—acts which emphatically did “lessen 
the best tradition of America,” Mr. Fast to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Of course, the corruption of Communism 
when it came to power was greater. Its 
economics may have been ruthlessly efficient 
in industrializing Russia. It was the economics 
of state capitalism. I would like to believe 
that, during the tragedy of these years, there 
has been some change for the better in the 
lives and hopes of the Russian people. They 
have been accompanied by the most monstrous 
evils in human history—allegedly justified by 
the Communist goal—with the possible ex- 
ception of Hitler’s imitation. He went beyond 
Stalin, his partner in the rape of Poland, in 
respect to genocide by the gas chamber. 

For all this evil of Communism in power 
it is absurd to hold Stalin alone responsible. 
He was not an excrescence on, but a natural 
product of, the dictatorial system introduced 
by Lenin and inspired by Lenin’s ethic. That 
Stalin should have lost all the idealism which 
unquestionably originally inspired Lenin was 
largely a consequence of the theories of politi- 
cal organization and action which Lenin insti- 
tuted, 

Finally, Mr. Fast seems to assume that 
during his adult lifetime there was no practi- 
cal way in America of serving socialism ex- 
cept as at least a fellow-traveler with Com- 
munism. He does, indeed, admit other com- 
panionship in specific fights, for instance for 
our Bill of Rights—which has no equivalent in 
any country where Communists have power. 
He says, “Thousands of men and women of 
the most diverse opinions were with me”—a 
seat many of them not Communists. But never 
does he admit that during that time there was 
an active democratic Socialist movement which 
might have been stronger and more successful 
if men like him had worked with it. I would 
be willing to compare the record of Socialists 
with Mr. Fast’s recital of his own battle “for 
equality, for freedom of speech, for the Bill 
of Rights,” in which he never counted the 
cost. He speaks in rebuke of “the atom kings 
of America” and “the madmen” who know 
only one future and one goal—war.” This 
whole paragraph is more eloquent than ac- 
‘urate or relevant. I would remind him that 
‘mmunists in neither America nor Russia 
oe of American use of the atomic 
z rg orld War II. Communists refused 

me in seeking a declaration of terms, 
sic aes terms, to Japan to end the war 
a en. use of the bomb. And they mocked 
shima —— of its use over not only Hiro- 
world ut Nagasaki without even giving the 
Prior demonstration of its awful power. 


August 20, 1956 
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CONTINUED 


These things are history, I refer to them 
simply because I do not believe that a viable 
future cooperation for democratic socialism, or 
for the great objectives of freedom, fellowship, 
peace and plenty, can be worked out with men 
or a movement which shares in any consider- 
able degree the assumptions underlying Mr. 
Fast’s reply to Eugene Lyons. 

New York City NorMAN THOMAS 


COEXISTENCE 


I cannot refrain from commenting on Louis 
J. Halle’s article, “Coexistence and Converg- 
[NL, July 9]. 

Halle says that “our evolution and the evolu- 
tion of our Communist antagonists may be 
tending, over a long period, to reduce the differ- 
ences between us.” One gathers from his state- 
ment that he expects the Soviet Union to 
become less of a dictatorship while the United 
States becomes less of a democracy, and that, 
through this leveling-off process, there will in 
time be a “convergence.” Such a simple for- 
mula—but so tragically disturbing now and for 
the future! Since Halle rightly states that the 
Communist system is “false and nefarious,” does 
it not follow that there can be no unity or 
identity between it and our opposite concept 
and way of life? Coexistence with the Com- 


ence” 


munists is one thing; convergence is a surrender 
of basic democratic ideology. 

And what makes Halle so certain that, as the 
Communist system loosens its grip over its 
the West will con- 
comitantly weaken our democratic institutions 
by establishing oppressive controls over our 


As long as the Soviet Union remains 


subject peoples, we of 


pe oples? 
governed by a conspiratorial tyranny that aims 
at world domination, there is grave danger for 
us of aggression and subversion. Isn’t it so that, 
to the extent the free world was endangered, 
it has been compelled to impose certain restric- 
tions on democratic practices? Conversely, is it 
not a justifiable hope that, to the degree the 
Communist conspiracy becomes less of a men- 
ace, we will eliminate such restrictions? Is there 
truly no room for hope of a strengthened and 
more dynamic democracy, capable of attracting 
the neutral nations to our philosophy? 

Halle “I cannot quarrel with the 
statement that the ultimate objective of the 
leaders is a Communist world. | 
would expect it to be. 


also says: 


Communist 
Our own objective is a 
world. We have never dis- 
guised this, felt ashamed ot it, or regarded it as 


free and democratic 


There is here, I think, a very unfor- 
tunate juxtaposition of democracy’s desire for 


sinister.” 


a free world with the Communist objective of 
world domination. One gets the inevitable im- 


pression—when the word “sinister” is used in 
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ister aspects inherent in democracy’s aims. That 





Le 





may be expected of a member of the CP or of 
a fellow-traveler—not of Halle. Yet, 
to equate good with evil, justice with injustice, 
freedom with slavery, democracy with Commu- 


he seems 
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SAVINGS BOND BUSINESS IS GOOD— 


and Good for Business 


1955 was a tremendous year for Savings Bonds. 


Cash sales of Series E and Series H Bonds hit a ten 
year peak: $5,368,335,000; an increase of 10% over 1954 
and 23% higher than 1953. 


Sales of E and H Bonds exceeded total redemptions of 
both series (maturities and cashings) by $716,834,000; 
up 61% over 1954. 


Sales of Series H Bonds—the current income bond 
sold only to individuals—exceeded $1 billion for the first 
time in any year since their introduction in mid-1952. 


As of December 31, 1955, the cash value of E and H 
Bonds held by 40,000,000 individuals totaled more than 
$40 billion—the highest amount on record. 


Between May, 1951, and December, 1955, Series E 
Bonds with a face value of $19.9 billion, had reached 
maturity. Of these, bondholders still held approximately 
70%—$13.9 billion—under the optional automatic ex- 
tension terms. The additional interest earned in their 
extended life increased the cash value of matured E Bonds 


outstanding December 31st to $14.6 billion. 


During 1955, 8,000,000 employees (of 40,000 com 
panies) invested $160,000,000 per month in U. S. Savings 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


How many employees were added to your Payroll Sat 
ings Plan last year? What is the percentage of employee 
participation today? The average investment in Bonds 
per month per employee? If you don’t know the answets 
to these questions, why not pick up the phone and gé 
the figures? 


If you find that less than 50% of your employees ate 
enrolled in the plan . . . or if you do not have the Plat 
... phone, wire or write to Savings Bond Division, U.5 
Treasury Department, Washington, 25. You'll be suf 
prised to learn how easily you can install a Payroll 
Savings Plan or increase participation in an existing plat 


to 60%, 70% or higher. 


Savings Bond Business is good—and good for busines 
Act today. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational Camp 
Society, Inc., in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 








